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Thomas Henry Huxley 
4 MAy 1825-29 JUNE 1895 
THE DEATH OF Prof. Huxley will be widely regretted, not 
merely as the extinction of a bright light of science, but still 
more as the withdrawal of an important directing force from 
the intellectual and moral arena. How important this 
direction has been is as yet only imperfectly understood. 


— 





ProressoR Huxley From the Herald 


When a few years have passed and the dust of recent strug- 
gles has been laid, the history of modern progress will be more 
clearly discerned. It will then become evident that our cen- 
tury has been the era of what Huxley emphatically styled a 
New Reformation, in which he has been one of the most effi- 
cient leaders. It is probably due more to him than to anyone 
else, unless perhaps it may be our own Prof. Asa Gray, that 
the reformation has partaken nothing of revolution, and that 
religion has emerged from it ‘stronger than ever, with no 
material change, except that blind superstition has been re- 
placed by scientific truth. 

Huxley seems to have had by inheritance and training the 
qualities of a teacher and a combatant. He was born on 4 


May, 1825, at Ealing, then a small village near London, now. 


a populous suburb of the great city. His father was one of 
the masters of a large public school in that village, which had 
at one time a high reputation. In this school, and from his 
father’s and other private tuition, Huxley received an educa- 
tion not inferior, and perhaps in some respects superior, to 
that which he would have obtained at a university. From 
his father he derived also, as he has told in a brief auto- 
biogrephical sketch, a “ hot temper,” and with it a “tenacity 
of purpose which unfriendly observers sometimes call ob- 
stinacy.”. At the school he learned, in the struggle for ex- 
istence among the boys, to stand up for himself, and on one 
occasion to “lick effectually” a bigger boy who had bullied 
him beyond endurance. His medical studies were pursued 
at the Charing Cross School of Medicine. The only part of 
them that specially interested him was physiology, which had 


always a peculiar attraction for him, and one indeed that al- 
most proved fatal. It led him to spend two or three hours, 
along with some older student friends, in a fost mortem ex- 
amination, with the result that he was seriously poisoned, 
Though he partially recovered, he experienced for years oc- 
casional paroxysms of internal pain, and ever afterwards suf- 
fered the constant infliction of “ hypochondriacal dyspepsia.” 
He regained strength sufficiently to receive an appointment 
in the Royal Navy and perform its duties, at first at Haslar 
Hospital, and afterwards during a four years’ cruise as As- 
sistant-Surgeon of the Rattlesnake in angexpedition to the 
South Pacific, In this cruise he visited"New Guinea and 
other parts of Australasia, and sent home several scientific 
papers. One of these was published by the Royal Society 
during his absence, and had the result of making him a Fel- 
low of the Society in 1851, an unusual honor for a young 
man barely twenty-six. The honor was gratifying, but in 
Huxley’s circumstances was, as Goldsmith said of himself in 
a similar case, “like sending one ruffles when wanting a 
shirt.” It happened that soon after his return from the 
Pacific, the ruling authorities of Toronto University adver- 
tised for professors, and both Huxley and his friend Tyndall 
offered themselves as candidates, the one for the chair of 
natural history, the other for that of physics. ‘ Fortunately,” 
he says, “the University would not look at either of us.” 
The good fortune was greater, probably, than he suspected. 
He could hardly have been aware that under the influences 
which then and long afterwards prevailed in all Canadian, 
and, indeed, in most American, universities, anything like 
free discussion of such topics as were soon to be mooted by 
Darwin would have been impossible. - 

He had not long to wait for a more congenial position. 
In 1854 he was appointed Professor of Natural History in the 
Royal School of Mines, connected with the Geological Surv: 
of England, a post which he held for thirty-one years. Wi 
this he joined for several years the office of Hunterian Pro- 
fessor in the Royal College of Surgeons; and he was twice 
chosen Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal Insti- 
tute. As his remarkable gifts for leadership became known, 
other offices and honors followed. In 1869, he was made 
President of the Geological Society; in 1870, President of 





the Ethnological Society, 
pointed a member of the Royal Commission on scientific 
Instruction, and in the same year was elected President of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In 1870-2, he was a member of the London School Board, 
and in the latter year was elected Lord Rector of the Uni- 


In that year, also, he was ap- 


versity of Aberdeen. In 1873, he was made Secretary of the 
Royal Society, and ten years later was elected its President— 
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the highest honor which an Englishman of science can at- 
tain by the suffrages of his fellows. Many public offices, in- 
cluding the Inspectorship of Fisheries, a Trusteeship of the 
British Museum, and the service on various Government and 
royal commissions, had meanwhile been cast upon him. All 
these offices, including the Presidency of the Royal Society, 
he felt constrained by failing health to resign in 1885.- But 
neither his life-work nor his roll of honor was then closed. 
During the next ten years, as if his freedom from official 
duties had liberated his mind and his pen, a profusion of 
essays, reviews, and addresses, scientific, literary, and philo- 
sophical, kept him constantly before the public, with a steadily 
increasing reputation for extensive and accurate knowledge, 
clear discernment, and argumentative vigor. 

Many of these productions were included in a volume of 
‘‘ Essays upon some Controverted Questions,” which appeared 
in 1892. A still larger number, comprising most of his mis- 
cellaneous writings, composed a series of nine duodecimo 
volumes, issued by D. Appleton & Co. in the two following 
years as “ Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works.” This 
title, however, would give to an ordinary reader an erroneous 
impression. The works which won for him his high position 
among scientific men, and brought him honorary degrees and 
other distinctions from many British and foreign institutions 
and governments, were of a different character. Following 
the two small volumes of collected lectures, “On the Origin 
of Species,” and the “ Evidences as to Man’s Place in Na- 
ture,” both of which appeared in 1863, and made him’ known 
as an eloquent expounder of science to miscellaneous audi- 
ences, several other works, designed for students and treat- 
ing various branches of science with the insight of a master. 
appeared during the next two decades. The most important 
of these were his two well-known manuals of anatomy, the 
one of Invertebrated and the other of Vertebrated Animals. 
To these were added his “‘ Physiography: An Introduction to 
the Study of Nature,” andhis monograph on “The Crayfish: An 
Introduction to the Study of Zodlogy,” which last would alone 
have placed its author inthe first rank of naturalists. Among 
his later works should be mentioned his “ Hume,” prepared 
for the English Men-of-Letters series of his friend John 
Morley, and exhibiting at once the author’s strong grasp of 
mental philosophy and, in his curt notices of Hume’s his- 
torical works, his feeble interest in historical questions. It 
was perhaps fortunate for him that, with his ever-ready pen 
for controversy, he was never attracted into this field, in which 
he might not have appeared to advantage. As it was, all par- 
ties received with pleasure the announcement that his great 
public services in other departments had been acknowledged 
in his closing years by the honor, commonly reserved for dis- 
tinguished politicians, of an appointment te the Privy Coun- 
cil, giving him the well-deserved titular prefix, which in. his 
case was more than formal, of “ Right Honorable.” 

When the merits of the leaders in the intellectual advance 
of our century are hereafter summed up, it may be safely 
predicted that, if he will not be ranked quite on a level with 
the great original investigators, like Faraday, Lyell, Leverrier, 
Helmholtz, and Darwin, whose achievements in their various 
sciences have been really epoch-making, none will be found 
more worthy of admiration for single-hearted devotion to 
truth, coupled with energetic fearlessness in maintaining it, 
than Thomas Henry Huxley. 





Literature 
McMaster’s History 


A History of the People of the United States from the Revolution to the 


ogg’ ar. By John Bach McMaster. Vol. IV, D, Appleton 
0. 


Pror, McMaster is fortunate in the chief topic of his new 
volume, and in the manner in which this topic is treated. 
The narrative of the War of 1812, which was commenced in 
the closing chapter of the third volume, is now continued 
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and carried through with exemplary fairness and much spirit. 
It is true that this war, as a whole, is not a part of the 
national history to which Americans can revert with much 
satisfaction. It was a war begun without proper foresight, 
carried on without persistent energy, and closed, so far as the 
land operations were concerned, with scant success and little 
glory. And yet, American annals have no more brilliant and 
attractive pages than those which the records of this war dis- 
close. They light up Mr. McMaster’s fourth volume with a 
glow of interest which no former volume has equalled, and 
which no future volume is likely to overshadow. These 
pages are those which describe the naval conflicts, including 
the victories of the squadrons on the Lakes and the single 
combats, to which the author gives the expressive title of 
‘“‘ ship duels,”’ on the ocean. To judge of the full importance 
of these achievements, we must, as Mr. McMaster observes, 
recall the slight estimation in which the United States were 
then held by the nations of Europe, a sentiment which in 
England deepened to utter and loudly expressed contempt. 
England was then at the height of her nautical power and 
preéminence—a position won by such vikings as Nelson, 
Howe, Jervis, and Collingwood, and other leaders hardly in- 
ferior. The prediction that an American man-of-war would 
be able to hold her own for an hour beside an English ship 
would have been scouted as preposterous. The actual results 
were astounding and dismaying on one side, and aroused 
delirious transport on the other. The author has made the 
most, yet not too much, of these remarkable exploits. The 
mere list of triumphs is like a roll of drums. ‘“ Naval victories 
had now become of almost monthly occurrence. In August 
Hull had taken the Guerriére; in September Porter an- 
nounced the capture of the Alert; in November came news 
of the splendid victory of the Wasp over the Frolic; in De- 
cember Decatur brought the Macedonian into port; in 

February Bainbridge came in with the colors of the Java; 

and in March the people read with unspeakable delight o1 
the capture of the Peacock by the Hornet.” The author has 
taken the pains to examine the English journals of the time, 
and to gather from this evidence a knowledge of the sen- 
timents which this stunning succession of disasters called 
forth. When the Java struck, they could no longer attribute 
the American successes to superior force. 

‘*This new defeat,” said one frankly ou-spoken journal ( The 
Pilot), ‘‘ calls for serious reflection—all the more serious when 
we put with it the fact that Lloyd’s list shows five hundred British 
merchantmen taken by the Americans in seven months. Five 
hundred merchantmen and three frigates! Can this be true? 
Will the English people read this unmoved? Any man who fore- 
told these disasters this day last year would have been treated as 
a madman or a traitor. He would have been told that ere seven 
months had gone by the American flag would have been swept from 
the ocean,the American navy destroyed,and the maritime arsenals 
of theUnited States reduced toashes. Yet not one ofthe American 
frigates has struck. ‘They leave their ports when they choose, 
and return when it suits their convenience. They cross the At- 
lantic, they visit the West Indies, they come to the chops of the 
Channel, they parade along the coast of South America. Nothing 
chases them; nothing intercepts them—nay, nothing engages 
them but to yield in triumph.” 

Of course, it was not long before English naval men re- 
gained the eminent qualities which had suffered eclipse in 
the careless ease resulting from years of unquestioned su- 
premacy; but the moral effect of the American victories re- 
mained. It made England willing to assent to a peace on 
reasonable terms; and from that time the contemptuous 
arrogance on her part, which had done more than anything 
else to embitter the relations between the two countries, dis- 
appeared entirely, and was replaced in time by mutual respect 
and liking. The accounts of these naval battles, which are 
well described and clearly illustrated by diagrams, do not 
make, by any means, the only very interesting chapters of 
the volume. Those relating to the wide and varied stir of 

enterprise after the war, and to the sudden westward rush 
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of population which followed, the surprising changes brought 
about by steamboats and canals, the beginning of the tem- 
perance agitation, the rise of the missionary societies, the 
colonization movement, and many other evidences of the 
great intellectual and moral revival which followed the return 
of peace, are full of lessons, which are conveyed rather by the 
recital of facts than by any pretense of direct instruction. 
Most striking of all is the history of the struggles which at- 
tended the admission of the State of Missouri into the Union, 
and began the mighty political convulsion that closed forty 
years later in the Civil War and the abolition of slavery. 

The merits and defects of Mr. McMaster’s history are 
now pretty well understood. It is but just to say that, as 
the work proceeds, the defects are less marked, and the 
merits become more conspicuous. The author has held 
firmly and with good effect to the ideal indicated in his title. 
“A History of the People” is in its nature a negative of 
hero worship; and he was fully justified, by his plan and by 
reason, in refusing to make his work, like most histories that 
have preceded it, a series of biographies of noted indi- 
viduals, whether kings, presidents, statesmen, or generals. 
But he seemed at the outset inclined to go to the opposite 
extreme, and for hero-worship to substitute iconoclasm. We 
were made to look too much at the seamy side of great 
characters, when we were required to find in Washington an 
irritable and cold-hearted egotist, and in Jefferson an en- 
vious and malignant leveller. With years have come a more 
philosophic mind and a less captious temper. The present 
volume describes many noted leaders, including Madison, 
Jackson, Clay, Calhoun and Webster, who certainly had 
their full share of human weaknesses and errors; but se- 
vere terms are seldom employed to characterize them. The 
style also is improved. The affectation of curt sententious- 
ness in narration and rhetorical picturesqueness in descrip- 
tion, which made portions of the earlier volumes seem like 
caricatures of Macaulay, has now been replaced by a clear 
and unpretentious flow of expression. There is occasionally 
a colloquial carelessness which surprises one in such an 
author. A professor, if not a precisian in language, should 
at least be scholarly and correct. We are told that “ Brown 
was of Quaker ancestry, and was born and raised [reared] in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania”; and that “the second and 
third attacking columns guit [quitted] the fort and fled to 
their own intrenchments.” Such blemishes, however, are 
not numerous, In general the volume must be pronounced 
excellent in both matter and style. It comprises an immense 
mass of facts, collected evidently with great diligence and ac- 
curacy, and put together in a manner which makes the work 
both agreeable to read and valuable for permanent reference. 
The numerous maps and diagrams, and the careful index and 
table of contents, add materially to its usefulness, 





‘¢ The Master ’”’ 
By I. Zangwill. Harper & Bros. 

“ THe Master” lies before us. It is written by Mr. Zang- 
will—more’s the pity: it would be such a delight to read his 
appreciation of it. But it is always so. The man who is a 
real authority on a subject is expected to keep still, and .the 
man who is enough of an artist to be interested in himself, 
must be enough of an artist not to let anyone know it. So 
our readers will hardly demand this of the author of “The 
Master,” and he will be decorously confined, as heretofore, 
to reviewing himself in other people, and to his naively ego- 
istic, persistent, unblushing way of signing the reviews I. Zang- 
will (!)—which, though very impressive, of course, is quite 
uncalled for, since everyone knows after the first few lines 
that it could not possibly be anyone else. 

The story is the biography of an artist, and is full of the 
artist’s aloofness and the vision of the great world’s life that 
ebbs and flows about the beautiful soul of a boy, fresh from 
God and the forests of Nova Scotia and the sea, wondering 
and wandering in London. The light in the eyes of this 
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ragged lad is the theme of the book. It is the romance of 
an inspiration—*“ I will be a painter,”—a love-story with the 
gods. The story, of course, is swift in its fancy and blossoms 
all through with those homelike, hardy flowers that we learn 
to look for in this writer of the lives about him—sweetwilliams 
and Zangwilliams,—tucked in the borders of his thoughts. 
It is so composite and various in its gifts, so keen and hu- 
morous and whimsical, that it is almost to be feared that 
many will read it for its under-delights and never be touched 
by its essential other-worldliness, its rare dignity. It almost 
takes an artist to fully realize its sense of priesthood, its 
earnestness of beauty, and the great, pervading, seeking love 
that seems above all other love throughout it—the love of 
love, the artist’s love,—the love in which other love comes 
and goes. Just what this is we shall never know. To some 
of us it is God, to some truth and art, to others, beauty ; but 
to all of us, with its great mystery, its invitation, it is the 
Something Above—the Next Beautiful, the touch of the in- 
finite, the unspoken. Men have died for it, starved with its 
vision in their faces ; and there are souls that God has made, 
and words that He has kept, and colors and songs, that come 
to us softly from it, and touch our lives with vision in the old, 
eternal way. Mr. Zangwill has it. 

His point of view is profoundly poetic, and it is only by 
recognizing his strenuous idealism and grouping everything 
else about it, that the real significance of the book will be 
felt. It is this that makes consistent the multitudinous inci- 
dents and bewildering picture-making. It is this, which, like 
a kind of overtone and spirit-reasonableness, goes hither and 
thither through the book, accounting for many things and 
connecting many others. Mr. Zangwill is a poet, and he 
had a poem to write; but we are impatient with poems to- 
day, and want them translated into life to help us translate 
our own; and so his poem became a novel with broader, 
slower stanzas, and he tells us stories sifted in with song. 
But the story is told for the song. It is a plea for the ideal- 
ist. ‘*The Master” is far too much of a book to have been 
written, as the phrase goes, with a purpose. The only pur- 
pose a book should have is to love something. It must be, 
at least, an inspired purpose, it must be a passion. If it 
cannot be that, it is simply a purpose unfulfilled and can 
only be made artistic by leaving the purpose out, or credit- 
able by leaving out the book. But Mr. Zangwill’s purpose 
sings. It is this cantabile quality in his work which consti- 

tutes one of his chief dangers. It makes him able to afford 
so many faults, and inspires so much forgiveness, that he 
will have to be very careful not to take advantage of it, It 
is to be feared that he has as sympathetic a touch for him- 
self as he has for others, and he says so many good things 
that he has not the heart-to leave anything out. Artis long, 
of course, and time is fleeting, but that is the very reason 
why one of the best devices for making art long is to shorten 
it, and while there is gift enough in some of Mr, Zangwill’s 
blunders to furnish some of his fellow-artists with a complete 
outfit, and while several popular novels we might mention 
could have been well supplied from what Mr. Zangwill should 
have left out, it is too bad to make “The Master’’ prove 
that a brilliant man can be occasionally as monotonous as 
a stupid one. 

Brilliant writing requires brilliant reading, and there is a 
tirelessness about our author's work, a kind of unflagging 
ability, which, with all its variety of resource, has at least 
the monotone of attentness and of being the swiftest and 
furthest reach into what lies before him; and then, through- 
out there is the indefatigable epigram, the restless humor, 
the expected unexpectedness and the constant strain of a 
writer who writes so eagerly and so contagiously that he 
exacts too much of his reader as well as himself. There are 
only two courses in such a dilemma. One is to lay down 
the book and wait. The otheris to skip. Both are difficult, 
The result is a half delighted resentment, a feeling that a 
man who is able to say so many good things, ought to love 






























them enough to protect them from each other. And, indeed, 
it is a good deal to ask of a reader—that he shall do his own 
skipping. It ought to be done for him. And when Mr. 
Zangwill demands more of us than he has been able to do 
himself, it is to be feared that, with the public at large, his 
work is sure to suffer from the quantity of its quality. Every- 
one will want to read it—which is just the trouble. Every- 
one wil/ read it—which is just so much more trouble. The 
only thing that Mr. Zangwill can do is to publish his most 
brilliant passages like the Psalms—with Selahs ; and frankly 
announce at the beginning that, unless people make a pause 
where they are told to, he will not be responsible for the coni- 
sequences. Those who will read on do it at their own risk, 

It is one of the distinctions of this story that the first two 
hundred pages are without awoman. She is held off as long 
as possible, and, to tell the whole truth, the heroine is not 
introduced until the 343d page. To be sure, there is a 
woman in Matt’s life before this, but she is a mere—wife ; 
and then, there are always mothers, of course; but Matt’s 
mother is constantly talking about “ throwing up the posi- 
tion,”’ and most of the women throughout the book manifest 
a general desire to keep out of the way as much as possible 
and let Matt have “thoughts.” Matthas them. Everyone 
has thoughts in this book, and if Mr. Zangwill’s characters 
would only step out of his pages into real life or go into lit- 
erature, instead of coming out of it, they would soon make 
international reputations—at just saying things. Matt is the 
hero, and so says very little. Matt thinks. ‘The reader lives 
in his mind and through his hopes and struggles and silent, 
brooding, brave, patient, foolish, victorious life—lighted with 
dreams and shadowed by the world. We are led into an 
artist’s London and wander through an artist's world. 

The treatment is very episodical, in spite of the fact that 
this is a novel, and that a great deal is expected of a novel. 
There are plenty of events, but they all have a kind of pro- 
tem. extemporized air, a kind of modest deprecating way of 
happening, as if they almost hadn’t happened at all, or 
wouldn't happen anyway—except as understudies for Provi- 
dence—until something better could be arranged, or as side- 
lights on Mr. Matthew Strang; but they are all very interest- 
ing and quite perfect in their way and very finished—so 
finished that they have no connection with each other. Now 
and then, too, with all the wealth of small manceuvre and con- 
scientious furnishing of situations, it seems as if the charac- 
ters were waiting in a half-embarrassed way for something to 
happen—something notable, something worthy of such inter- 
esting people; and here they are fairly obliged to stand 
around and say brilliant things and say more brilliant things, 
wondering what Mr. Zangwill will manage to do with them 
next, and when he is going to do it, and why he doesn’t be- 
gin? And yet, the general tendency to stop and talk almost 
anywhere has a fascination in our author’s hands that could 
only be surpassed by an equal tendency to talk and stop. 

The singular skill of concentration which is the strength 
of Mr. Zangwill’s sentences is the weakness of his book. The 
faculty of seeing the universal in the particular is very prone 
to pay the penalty of treating each particular as if it were a 
universe. The swift organization of thought, which gives Mr. 
Zangwill’s work the profundity of the flash, the power which 
puts a chapter into a phrase, or an essay into an epigram, is 
almost sure, without the severest restraint, to plunge into 
disproportions. And the man who is handling fireworks 
must be careful not to forget the stars with their great 
calm, shining measurements, looking down on all that he 
_ does—the splutter of fire, the wild beauty, the dazzling and 

the—dark. But Mr. Zangwill’ s work is truer than this. 
It is not artificial brilliancy. It is the gentle old 
starlight itself—put into Mr. Zangwill’s focus. The only 
trouble is that the mind that can gather the great, scattered 
light out of the night and focus it 80, is sure to have the de- 
fect of its qualities, and will sometimes dazzle itself and daz- 
zle others into a kind of blindness towards proportions that a 
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dull mind could not have. The veriest tyro of a literary car- 
penter can criticize the emphasis and construction of ‘The 
Master”; and all the illegitimate and runaway charms of 
these pages will expose themselves to his blank superiority. 
And yet the book has sustained power, and the long reaches 
of passion are not lost init, It is a loosely bound but con- 
sistent study in the spirituality of art, the gift of suffering ; 
and ends at last in a shadowed and beautiful climax that 
every true artist will love—the altar every artist must have. 
It is the quest of the ideal, the Holy Grail of the poet. The 
sublimity and the pathos and the helplessness of the great 
love arehere. The love that conquers all other loves, the 
love that conquers all honor and fame and wilful romance, 
the love that suffers down through truth into the soul of 
things—Mr. Zangwill has caughtits spirit and lighted our souls 
with its dream. The great, sad beauty that underlies the life 
of men and the life of art is the secret of a book that no one 
can read and be quite the same, and which, with all the 
brilliant cynics in it, leaves a long, soft whisper in our hearts. 
Truth is Beauty and Beauty is Truth. To some, per- 
haps, the end will seem almost spitefully moral — an al- 
most vindictive surprise to the readers of the modern 
novel; but we await with interest the faithfulness of Mr. 
Zangwill’s’ genius and the kind of inspiration that can only 
come with faith. With so much genius in the employment of 
evil and the sad transfiguring of lies, we look ry“*h hope to 
that sense of beauty which is profound enough to see with 
love and interpret with fascination the great eternal sanities 
of human life. 





‘¢ Pepys’s Diary ’’ 
Edited by H. B. Wheatley. Vol. V. Macmillan & Co, 

THIS EDITION needs no commendation for those who have 
seen the earlier volumes, As we have said in former notices, 
the matter now printed for the first time is equally entertain- 
ing and valuable, historically and biographically, as an addi- 
tion to this unique and inimitable work. The present vol- 
ume covers the period from July, 1665, to 30th September, 
1666. The Plague and the Great Fire furnish a deal of 
particularly interesting matter. Pepys fortunately escaped 
both, through flying from his house with all his goods in fear 
of being overtaken by the conflagration, which came very 
nearhim. There were mean people among his neighbors, for 
we read :—“ Among others, Alderman Starling, a very rich 
man, without children, the fire at next door to him in our 
lane, after our men had saved his house, did give 2s. 6d. 
among thirty of them, and did quarrel with some that would 
remove the rubbish out of the way of the fire, saying that 
they came to steql.” In another case, where men offered to 
save a house for a reward of 25. 6d. apiece, the owner “ would 
give but 18¢.”. The next day, Samuel went to church, “and 
there preached Dean Harding; but, methinks, a bad, poor 
sermon, though proper for the time; nor eloquent, in saying 
at this time that the city is reduced from a large folio to a 
decimo-tertio.” : 

The entries referring to the Plague are frequent. For in- 
stance :—‘“ By and by to the office, where we sat all the 
morning ; in great trouble to see the Bill this week rise so 
high, to above 4000 in all, and of them above 3000 of the 
plague. And an odd story of Alderman Bence’s stumbling 
at night over a dead corps in the streete, and going home 
and telling his wife, she at the fright, being with child, fell 
sicke and died of the plague.” Again:—“ The people die 
so, that now it seems they are fair to carry the dead to be 
buried by day-light, the nights not sufficing to doit in. And 
my Lord Mayor commands people to be within at nine at 
night all, as they say, that the sick may have liberty to go 
abroad for ayre.” The subject is not without its amus- 
ing touches, as this bit may suggest :—“‘ Up; and put on my 
colored silk suit very fine, and my new periwigg, bought a 
good while since, but durst not wear, because the plague was 
in Westminster when I bought it; and it is a wonder what 
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will be the fashion after the plague is done, as to periwiggs, 
for nobody will dare to buy any haire, for fear of the infec- 
tion, that it had been cut off the heads of people dead of the 
plague.” But Pepys keeps up his spirits, and records a 
“good merry dinner” now and then, and is “ mighty merry ” 
on divers other occasions. He also continues his acquaint- 
ance with “the wife of Bagley” and half-a-dozen other wo- 
men; and whereas he formerly recorded his adventures with 
them in French, he now indulges at times in a queer medley 
of three or four languages, like this:—‘‘ Dressed and had 
my head combed by my little girle, to who I confess que je 
sum demasiado kind, nuper ponendo mes mains in su des 
choses de son breast, mais il faut que je leave it lest it bring 
me to alcun major inconvenience "—and this was on the 
“ Lord’s day,” 6 August, 1665! The illustrations in this 
volume are portraits of Mrs. Pepys as St. Catherine, from 
the painting by Hayls, and of Sir William Penn, by Lely. 
There is also a facsimile of a page of Pepys’s manuscript 
music. 





The Roof of the World 

Diary of a Journey through Mongoliaand Tibet in18g1-92. By Wil- 

liam Woodville Rockhill. Published by the Smithsonian lnstituticn, 

THE ONCE INACCESSIBLE LAND situated on the roof of the 
world has of late years been threaded in many directions by 
bold travelers. The day of mystery is past, the morning of 
reality has come. The charlatans and other folk, honest and 
dishonest, who have located their astral and spiritual egos, 
bodies and incarnations in this land, ignotum pro magnifico, 
will now have to findanother locality. The journey described 
in this volume was undertaken by Mr. Rockhill partly underthe 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. What makes his chap- 
ters of specialinterest to Americansis the fact that he has trav- 
eled widely over our ownnational domain. Hence he makes 
comparisons with thingsin our own West and Southwest, which 
show how far nature and man in the Chinese highlands are 
utterly uncouth, and how far familiar by analogy. The author 
started from Peking and reached as far west as the trail lead- 
ing to the lake called Tengri, or somewhat west of the nine- 
tieth degree of east longitude; then, coming down hiil, so to 
speak, he moved towards the rising sun to Shanghai, his 
course being mostly in river valleysand over mountain ridges. 
His journal, however, deals almost entirely with his experi- 
ences outside of China proper. A most interesting introduc- 
tion tells of the travelers who had preceded him along various 
routes of exploration. It would require too much time and 
space to do more than call attention to the clear and straight- 
forward style, the abundant and detailed information, the 
interest in humanity, and the delightful wit and humor 
that lighten the long narrative, and make this not only a 
standard work of reference, but a necessity to those who pro- 
pose to make their way on foot, bicycle or camel through 
this region. 





English Military Life and Leaders 
1. Recollections of a Military Life. By Gen, Sir John Adye. 
plates, text illuctrations and 3 maps. 2. Colin Campbell, Lord 
Clyde, By Archibald Forbes. Macmillan & Co, 3. The Great 
War with Russia. By William Howard Russell, George Routledge 
& Sons. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MUCH VALUE may reasonably be ex- 
pected from English soidiers; for since Sir Arthur Wellesley en- 
tered the Peninsula, the British army has had an interesting and 
important history. Not only has it seen considerable service, 
but it has also undergone many changes. With this in mind, 
Gen, Adye’s Recollections (1) are certainly not disappointing, for 
they are more than reminiscences of a military hero. Along 
with many years’ experience in the field with the Royal Artillery, 
he holds the honor of having filled several positions connected 
particularly with military administration. He has evidently been 
a student as well as a soldier, and we find his pages crowded 
with careful judgments and views, which, he modestly hopes, 
May be considered worthy of record. An apprenticeship which 
fell within the nearly forty years of peace enjoyed by Europe after 
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Waterloo affords little of public interest; but beginning with that 
‘*remarkable page in the annals of war,"’ the invasion of the 
Crimea, the story of Gen. Adye’s life is replete with noteworthy 
facts. One must not expect here, however, a thrilling account 
of this or the succeeding wars—rather such as a cool-headed 
officer, of apparently no little sang-frotd, a prospective adminis- 
trator, would write. The plans and different features of the 
campaigns, and of the various engagements, are stated clearly and 
accurately; merits, faults and consequences are touched upon 
briefly. If the author has the ability to portray the dramatic 
scenes of the battle-field, or the every-day life of an unfortunate 
army, he never betrays it in this volume, The hardships of the 
British army in the Crimea are mentioned freely, but from the 
point of view of sympathy with the Government and the officers. 
Many excuses are found for Lord Raglan and the various delays 
incident to the siege of Sebastopol. Negligence of the British 
Government and inefficiency in equipment and leadership are less 
spoken of than unexpected developments in the expedition and 
lack of harmony between the two armies, for which he holds the 
French largely to blame, 

It is possible that intimate association with the Commander-in- 
Chief during the winter of 1854-55 may account to some extent 
for the author’s sympathy. It is clear, however, that he has writ- 
ten with the severest criticisms of Lord Raglan in mind. An es- 
pecially noteworthy feature of his book are the ‘‘ recollections" of 
the conduct of military affairs in India during and after the Sepoy 
mutiny. ‘Outlines of the British policy at different times, and of 
the questions at issue, are given with particular care, while refer- 
ences, here and there, to the social and political conditions among 
the natives aim to point the way for future action, England has 
been bold in her conquest of India, but she must be bolder to trust 
the natives, and to recognize the rights of border peoples; then no 
danger from revolutions or Russian ex*tension—so runs the moral. 
The story of changes in British military administration stands out 
with considerable prominence, and in this connection the author 
finds one of his best opportunities to express his views. In all of 
these he appears as a conservative, well-balanced thinker. He 
considers the virtues of various actual or propdésed reforms dis- 
tinctly from a statesman’s point of view, but writes more especially 
of short service and reserve, localization and county regiments, the 
principles of army promotion and unity in administration of mili- 
tary affairs, There is, also, a very clear and valuable description 
of the campaign in Egypt, and the volume closes with an instruc- 
tive account of several years as Governor of Gibraltar. 

The second book (2), which belongs to the series on English 
Men of Action, deserves a pleasant reception. The simple, direct, 
spirited style of Archibald Forbes is surely a fitting medium for the 
biography of Colin Campbell. Few careers/in military history are 
marked by more patient, conscientious, brave devotion to a sol- 
dier’s duty. Born a Scot, he won his proudest honors as the - 
leader of Highlanders; and this narrative of his service is often- 
times absorbing, always interesting, High-born officers who were 
under the Great Duke in the Peninsular War, found rapid promo- 
tion; but, as Mr. Forbes observes in his opening sentence, ‘‘ The 
British Military Service is fertile in curious contrasts.” For, at the 
end of forty-six years with the army, the son of a Glasgow carpen- 
ter was still but acolonel; while the next nine years brought him 
to the highest possible rank. Here happened to fall, too, the 
most active period of his life after he had passed three-score. As 
the leader of the Highland Brigade in the Crimea, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, he won the admiration and respect of all 
Britain, and the highest distinction the Queen could confer. Upon 
his death in the autumn of 1863, the entire nation accorded him 
a burial in Westminster. 

But by no means is all the interest of military life to be found in 
biographies of great commanders. Readers of nineteenth-cen- 
tury history will recall the famous letters to Zhe Times, or per- 
haps their writer's ‘' British Expedition. to the Crimea.” In his 
lately published book (3), Sir William aims simply to give a per- 
sonal retrospect of the battles of Alma, Balaclava and the Inker- 
man, and of the winter of 1854-55. His career in the Crimea adds 
to the interest of the usual war-correspondent’s life that of the 
dramatic experiences associated with being the pioneer in his pro- 
fession, and the record is thrilling. It is not the calm, studied, 


official-like account given by Gen. Adye; rather a series of electric 
sketches telling the burning story of the camp and the field, of rav- 
ages by storm, battle and disease, of war without provision— 
hungry soldiers with little to eat or wear, the sick without hos- 
There are hard words about the managing of the British 
Lord Rag- 


pitals, 
army, and exclamation points are used without stint. 
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Jan's high character, to be sure, is never impugned in the least, 
and as a general he is made to appear a great cunctator. Sir John 
Adye’s writings would never have overturned a ministry; Mr. 
Russell writes such things as stir a whole nation, 
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Recent Philosophy 

ProF, LADD of Yale is the most prolific philosophical writer 
of the present time in America. Hardiy more than a year ago 
appeared his ‘‘ Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory,” and 
now comes another work of over 400 pages, ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Mind: An Essay in the Metaphysics of Psychology,” which in 
many respects is the best that he has written. The student of 
philosophy will see in it a natural sequel to what has gone before, 
and, however strong may be his feeling in favor of a possible 
abridgment, especially in the case of Prof, Ladd’s last two vol- 
umes, he cannot deny to the work the highest recognition, both 
for thoroughness and for philosophical interest. We have never 
read a book in which the author quoted himself so frequently and 
at such length: the ‘‘ Philosophy of Mind ” teens with long pass- 
ages from ‘* Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory.” This is 
a defect in literary character, Perhaps it shows the natural way 
of the scholarly mind that prepared that valuable compilation and 
presentation of material, ‘‘ Elements of Physiological Psychology,’’ 
when it came to think for itself, as it were, to work over and pre- 
sent the gathered material of its own philosophical experience; 
but it also indicates a limited power of independent philosophizing. 
The value of this new book is in its insistence on the necessity of 
recognizing the metaphysical basis of scientific psychology. Prof. 
Ladd is very confident, himself, on this point, and also very con- 
vincing in what he says. He spares neither James nor Héffding. 
As to his attitude towards the Monism of the present time, this is 
not the place for a discussion, but we may say that we cannot fol- 
low either his criticism of Monism or his special advocacy of 
dualism as the alpha and the omega of empirical psychology. To 
be a little reckless and almost Irish, even if the dualism of popular 
metaphysics were true, it would seem out of place in a really pro- 
found system of’philosophy. _ (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





PROF, JOHN WaArTson’s ‘‘Comte, Mill and Spencer: An Out- 
line of Philosophy,” is a clear, pleasing statement of idealism. 
Idealism has to characterize existence as purposive and rational. 
Prof, Watson makes a study of the ideas at the basis of mathemat- 
ics, physics, biology, psychology and ethics, religion and art, in 
order to justify his idealistic position, and to show the inadequacy 
of certain views of Comte, Mill and Spencer, as well as of Darwin 
and Kant, He would make philosophy more nearly what it was 
in the days of Plato and Aristotle. He seems to regret that 
philosophy should have lost herself ‘‘in artificial divisions and in 
a mass of empirical detail,’’ As an attempt to ‘‘ fix the main out- 
lines of a complete system of philosophy,” his book is interesting 
and valuable. In its interest in science, and the vast body of 
its material, biological, psychological and historical, it is quite in 
the spirit of the tendency, pointed out above, to look upon science 
no longer as a mere thing by itself, but as something to be ap- 
plied or made to move. There isa charm about Prof. Watson's 
style as well as about his philosophy that one cannot resist, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





THE RELATION of science to philosophy, or metaphysics, is a 
Kantian problem; or, rather, the influence of Kant was to separate 
the two completely, and philosophy since Kant has been more or 
less courageously attempting a reconciliation. Of the later books 
in Germany bearing on the subject, few, if any, have the import- 
ance of Prof, Riehi’s ‘‘ Der Philosophische Kriticismus und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Positive Wissenschaft,” the third part of which, 
under the title of ‘‘ Science and Metaphysics,” has been recently 
translated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks of the Yale Divinity School. 
Kant’s divorce of science and metaphysics, which resulted in his 
scouting metaphysics as such altogether, was natural and desir- 
able at a time when the study of scienee for its own sake needed 
every possible encouragement. Now, however, science seems to 
be becoming a means to an end beyond itself, instead of a mere 
end in itself, and in this change probably lies the reason for the 
departure from Kant's position. The use or application of scien- 
tific results is one of the ideals of our time, and with this ideal the 
recognition of the philosophical presuppositions of science is neces- 
sary. What science never would, and perhaps never should, do 
of herself, ethics and religion, interestéd not in knowledge but in 
activity, are sure to oblige her to do in course of time, Prof. 
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Riehl is keenly conscious of the passing of Kantianism. (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.) 





THE TRANSLATION FROM the German of Dr. Christoph Sig- 
wart’s ‘‘ Logic,”” by Helen Dendy, is a notable addition to the 
opportunities offered by philosophy in English. Much credit is 
due the translator. Her task was great, and she has done it well, 
and the book was needed. Sigwart was one of the first, and is 
still one of the most important, exponents of the later modern logic. 
Any influence that will help to hasten the downfall of the earlier 
logic, which was no real departure from Aristotle, and through 
unusually persistent text-books is still meted out to students in 
the colleges and universities, is more than welcome. In a logic 
which wholly neglects the content or ‘‘ matter” of thought, insists 
on dividing the mind into several distinct faculties, retains the 
scholastic fondness for abstract subtlety, cares more for syllogisms, 
proportions, ‘‘ undisturbed middles’’ and ‘‘ predicables’’ than 
for reality, the intellectual life of to-day has no interest. It may 
be convenient in the class-room for all sorts of reasons connected 
with the imperfections of our educational system, but, greatly to 
their credit, students rarely find it anything but supremely stupid, 
and at best get out of it only a little intellectual gymnastic, the 
value of which is questionable, even as mere discipline. Thenew 
logic, after Sigwart, Wundt and Bosanquet, yielding to the evi- 
dences of the new psychology and to the spirit of modern science 
generally, has recognized in thought, even in the ‘‘pure reason,” 
something deeper than the forms of language or than a classification 
of judgments. ‘To put the matter in another way, language, as 
the medium of thought, has come to be looked upon as something 
more than what is written and spoken. The ‘‘ formal laws of 
thought ” are now to be found, not through a study of written and 
spoken language, but through a study of all the objects, or con- 
tents, of consciousness or experience. Years ago thought left the 
cloister and entered the world of science, and the modern logic only 
shows thought coming to a consciousness of itself in its new con- 
ditions, But, finally, the rapid strides that modern logic is taking 
are shown by Sigwart’s own not altogether unjust fears (see his 
preface to Vol. II.) that his position, taken over ten years ago, 
‘‘ will appear to many to be antiquated, and to have been relin- 
quished by the later developments of the science,”’ Physical science 
brought thought out of linguistic formalism and scholasticism, and 
so has eventually given rise to the logic of Sigwart and others; but 
experimental and physiological psychology are effecting an equally 
rg change in the ideas of what thought is. (Macmillan 

Co.) 





THE FIRST PART of the first volume of a new history of phil- 
osophy, by Prof. Paul Deussen, has appeared, bearing the usual 
marks of the thoroughness of German scholarship, Interest in this 
history centres about its special attention to the philosophical study 
of religions. The part now before us contains, besides a general 
introduction, an examination into the philosophy of the Vedas. 
Prof. Deussen’s interest in Oriental philosophy is doubtless an in- 
dication of the influence of Schopenhauer, but it may be taken also 
as an indication of the general breaking-down of the barriers be- 
tween the mental faculties. Removing the beginning of philosophy 
from Greece and Grecian self-consciousness back into the Oriental 
religions, which so many historians of philosophy have not merely 
neglected, but even consciously rejected as wholly foreign to real 
philosophical speculation, is highly significant psychologically, and 
sure to meet the warm approval of science to-day. The roots of 
all ideas are in feelings, of all philosophy in religion; and the poems 
and speculations or visions of religious teachers belong to the his- 
tory of the development of philosophic views. Both religion and 
philosophy must be benefited by Prof. Deussen’s history. The 
title of the work is ‘‘ Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Religionen.” (Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus. ) 





‘‘THE ETHICS of HEGEL,” translated from his ‘‘ Rechts- 
philosophie,”’ with an introduction, by J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., 
contains a bibliography, a biographical sketch of Hegel and well- 
translated selections in sufficient number to give the busy reader 
a fairly good introduction to Hegel’s Ethics, Among the topics 
treated are abstract right, including will, personality, property, 
contract, wrong and punishment; morality, including purpose and 
culpability, intention and welfare, and the good and conscience ; and 
ethicality, including the family, the civic community and the state. 
In the introduction we are asked to consider Hegel as the Moses 
who brought down the law from the mount. ‘‘ Against Kant’s 
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dictum, ‘The good ought to be,’ Hegel opposed the assertion, 
‘The good is." The law was found throbbing through the social 
organism of humanity, its vital and synthetic principle. * * * 
The ethical man is the wise man, who knows and identifies him- 
self with his community. The immoral man is the one who is out 
of harmony with this good will, the will for the good of the com- 
munity. We should know better than to think that we know 
better than this larger, communal self.” It is much more com- 
fortable to embrace this philosophy than to ‘‘ fight it out on one 
line,”’ but the history of the world shows that some one always 
has known better than the masses, and the ‘‘communal self”’ 
eventually is obliged to stand with that one, who insists on ‘‘ the 
science of ultimate grounds,” where ‘‘ the last why of the human 
mind is satisfied.” No one can afford to ignore Hegel, however 
he may be inclined to quarrel with his philosophy, and this little 
volume is the shortest cut to a rapid acquaintance with him. 
(Ginn & Co.) 





READERS OF Plato’s ‘‘ Republic” will find in Bernard Bosan- 
quet’s ‘‘ Companion to Plato’s Republic for English Readers’”’ an 
invaluable help. The book is a commentary adapted to Davies 
and Vaughan’s translation. Its introduction contains some very 
pertinent notes on the popular Greek ideal of happiness, the Greek 
household, the age of Plato, and the unity of the state, It is 
throughout so well done that we foresee it will be found to have 
met areal need. (Macmillan & Co.) ‘* THE ELEMENTS OF 
INDUCTIVE LOGIC,” a text-book, by Prof. Noah K. Davis, is a 
companion volume to the same author’s ‘‘ Elements of Deductive 
Logic,”” The book has many attractive features, but neither in 
method nor in content is it different from long-standing text-books 
on the same subject. (Harper & Bros.) ——-‘‘ MATTER, FORCE 
AND SPIRIT; or, Scientific Evidence of a Supreme Intelligence,” 
is a little book published without name of author. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)——~A VALUABLE BOOK to students of Lotze’s phil- 
osophy is ‘‘ A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze: The 
Doctrine of Thought,” by Henry Jones of the University of Glas- 
gow, at one time a pupil of Lotze. (Macmillan & Co,) 








A NEW TEXT-BOOK in ethics comes from Columbia. ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Ethics”’ is the work of Prof. J. H. Hyslop, who launched 
a text-book on Logic a few years ago. The Ethics is a much bet- 
ter piece of work than the Logic. It shows, in the first place, 
more independence of arrangement and treatment, and, secondly, 
some freshness in conception. It is, however, too plainly a text- 
book of the conventional type. It is not in the spirit of what is 
called the ‘‘ inductive method,” and is notably deficient in referen- 
ces for collateral reading; a book rather for the memory than for 
the understanding, for the receptive than for the constructive and 
active, searching mind, It is a good, readable book, but in the 
light of current ideals in education it is not altogether a promising 
text-book. Text-books nowadays should be rather guide-books 
than text-books, (Charles Scribner's Sons). A MORE PROMIS- 
ING book for the class-room is Dewey's ‘‘ The Study of Ethics, 
A Syllabus.” It is rather carelessly prepared, and is not a very 
successful bit of book-making, but the fact that it was made up of 
sheets printed from time to time through the year for class use, 
in part accounts for these external defects. Prof. Dewey believes 
that ‘‘ amid the prevalence of pathological and moralistic Ethics 
there is room for. a theory which conceives of conduct as the nor- 
mal and free living of life as it is.’ He undertakes, accordingly, a 
thorough psychological analysis of the process of active experience, 
deriving from this analysis the principal ethical types and crises, 
He does not teach ethics. He does, on the contrary, the rather 
original and the highly valuable thing of conducting an investiga- 
tion in the sphere of conduct. [Illustrations of all sorts, and ref- 
erences to philosophical literature, are on every page. Users of 
this book, however, whether instructors or pupils, are under the 
wholesome necessity of thinking, (Ann Arbor Register Pub. Co). 


Prof, Eaton 


DANIEL CaDy EATON, Professor of Botany at Yale College, 
died in New Haven on June 29. He was born at Fort Gratiot, 
Mich., 12 Sept., 1834, entered Yale in 1853, and contributed a 
paper on ‘‘ Three New Ferns from California and Oregon” to 
The American Journal of Sctence in 1856, a year before he grad- 
uated. He studied botany at Harvard until 1860, under Prof. 
Asa Gray, receiving the degree of B. A. from Harvard in the latter 
year. After serving through the War in the Seventh New York 








Regiment, he was elected Professor of Botany at Yale in 1864, 
holding-his post until last Christmas, when his final sickness began. 
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His best-known work and the crowning achievement of his career 
is ‘‘ Ferns of the United States and British North American Pos- 
sessions,’’ published in 1879-80, It is of interest to note that Prof. 
Eaton’s grandfather, Amos Eaton, was one of the pioneers of 
American botany. 


The July Magazines 
‘¢ The Atlantic Monthly "’ 

PERCIVAL LOWELL's series of papers on ‘* Mars’ is continued, 
with an article on the ‘‘ Canals” of the planet, dealing with what is 
undoubtedly one of the most absorbing questions now before the 
scientific world. ——-The announcement that Olive Thorne Miller 
has another ‘‘ bird paper” in this number wil! be sufficient notice 
to all her admirers, who needs must be lovers of birds. William 
Everett contributes a study of Horace in ‘‘ The Ship of State and 
the Stroke of Fate '’; Robert Swain Peabody begins a series of 
papers, ‘‘ An Architect’s Vacation,” with reminiscences of travel 
‘*In Rural England"; George Birkbeck Hill has a third ** Talk 
over Autographs,” devoting considerable space to the letters he 
has received from authors whose works he has reviewed in ‘ 7he 
Saturday Review. He tells, by the way, an anecdote of Gen, 
Gordon that reveals to the full the character of the man.———The 
first of John Fiske’s series of historical papers to be publisned in 
The Atlantic treats of ‘‘ The Elizabethan Sea Kings.” The intro- 
ductory pages of this paper demonstrate that he is really a great 
historian. He shows us what the discovery of America meant to 


the Catholic Church, in whose behalf Spain spent the treasures of 
gold extorted from the Indians; what it meant to Protestantism, 
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for whose extirpation these treasures were sunk in armies and the 
Armada; and, above all, what it meant to Holland and England, 
the champions of Protestantism :—‘‘ But the great historic fact, 
most conspicuous among the consequences of the discov of 
America, is the fact that colonial empire, for England and for 
Holland, grew directly out of the long war in which Spain used 
American and East Indian treasure with which to subdue the 
English and Dutch peoples, and to suppress the principles of civil 
and religious liberty that they represented. The Dutch tore away 
from Spain the best part of her East Indian empire, and the 
glorious Elizabethan sea-kings, who began the work of crippling 
Philip II. in America, led the way directly to the English coloniza- 
tion of Virginia, Thus we are introduced to the most important 
aspect of the discovery of America. It opened up a fresh soil, 
enormous in extent and capacity, for the possession of which the 
lower and higher types of European civilization and social polity 
were to struggle. * * * This isthe deepest significance of the 
discovery of America, and a due appreciation of it gives to our 
history, from its earliest stages, an epic ur, as the suc- 
cessive situations unfold themselves, and events with unmistak- 
able emphasis record their moral. In the conflict of Titans that 
absorbed the energies of the sixteenth century, the question 
whether it should be the world of Calderon or the world of Shakes- 
peare that was to gain indefinite power of future expansion was a 
question of incalculable importance to mankind.” 
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“* The Popular Science Monthly ” 

Dr. ANDREW D. Wuire deals with the ‘‘ Beginnings of Scien- 
tific Interpretation” in a new instalment of ‘* From the Divine 
Oracles to the Higher Criticism,” another New Chapter in the 
Warfare of Science. The third paper in Herbert Spencer's series 
on ‘* Professional Institutions” deals with the ‘‘ Dancer and Musi- 
cian’; and there is an ‘‘ occasional” article by Mr. Spencer, dis- 
cussing the position of Mr. Balfour's ‘‘ Foundations of Belief” as 
to things supernatural. Under the title of ‘‘ The Bowels of the 
Earth,” the latest views of geologists as to the condition and ma- 
terial of the inmost parts of our globe are given by Alfred C. Lane. 
Dr. C. F. Taylor writes on ‘‘ Climate and Health,” showing that 
there are other things besides temperature to be considered in 
selecting a climate for an invalid. Prof. James Sully, in his 
Studies of Childhood, concludes the subject of ‘‘ Fear,”’ with a 
discussion of fear of animals and fear of the dark. Charles H. 
Coe contributes an account of ‘‘ The Armadillo and its Oddities,” 
with an illustration. In ‘‘ A Medical Study of the Jury System,” 
the way in which the unwholesome and confusing conditions of 
an ordinary jury trial interfere with sound judgment is pointed 
out by Dr. T. D. Crothers. The question ‘* Why Children Lie” 
is discussed by Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, who sees a frequent 
cause in disorders of mind or body. How far degenerate and 
diseased conditions can be inherited is discussed by M. Charles 
Féré under the title ‘‘ Morbid Heredity.” John P. Lotsy, Ph. D., 
writes on ‘‘ Herbaria in their Relation to Botany,” and there is a 
sketch of William Cranch Bond, the astronomer, with a portrait 
and a picture of the house that served as the first observatory of 
Harvard College. In the Editor’s Table a scientific view of Social 
Evolution is given. 





‘¢ The North American Review ”’ 

‘* FENIMORE Cooper's Literary Offences” are the subject of 
apaper by Mark Twain. He considers the author of ‘‘ The Path- 
finder "’ deficient in invention :—‘‘ In his little box of stage prop- 
erties he kept six or eight cunning devices, tricks, artifices for his 
savages and woodmen to deceive and circumvent each other with. 
* * * Itis a restful chapter in any book of iis when somebody 
doesn't step on a dry twig and alarm all the reds and whites for 
two hundred yardsaround. * * * Cooper's eye was splendidly 
inaccurate. He saw nearly all things as through a glass eye, 
‘darkly.’ Moreover, ‘‘ Cooper's word-sense was singularly dull. 
* * ® He was not a word musician.” Poor Cooper, how 
hard he must have slaved to overcome all these shortcomings. 
For, face Mark Twain, we confess that we continue to find in 
Cooper some of the rarest gifts of the storyteller.——Dr. Max 
Nordau answers the criticisms upon his ‘‘ Degeneration,’’ made 
last month by Kenyon Cox, Anton Seidl and Mayo W. Hazeltine; 
Theodore Roosevelt discusses ‘‘ Kidd’s ‘ Social Evolution’ ”’; and 
Edmund Gosse talks of ‘‘ The Decay of Literary Taste,’’ which 
he ascribes to the ascendancy of the great public:—‘‘ The late 
Master of Trinity was asked by a lady whether a certain florid 
divine had not ‘a great deal of taste.’ ‘Yes, indeed, madam,’ 
he replied, ‘and all of it so bad.’ At the present day the general 
public has a great deal of taste, and it requires a critic to be a 
thorough-going truckler to democracy to say that he thinks all of 
it very * * * Had there been university extension in 
the days of Elizabeth, and Grindelwald conferences, * * * the 
toue of Jacobean drama would have been extremely proper, but 
would there have been an ‘Othello’ or a ‘Hamilet’?‘’ Mr. 
Gosse has his little fling at us,of course. But has it never occurred 
to him that the masses, which formerly read dime-novels and 
shilling-shockers, are beginning to take an interest in something 
better, and that, though for the moment literature has had to step 
down and meet them half way, it will take them upward to an ap- 
preciation of the noblest and best ? 





‘* The Century Magazine ’’ 

IN HIS ‘* Personal Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
published in this number, Edmund Gosse brings out in its full 
force the great Scotchman’s fascinatingpersonality. ‘‘ It is im- 
possible,” he says, ‘‘to deal, however lightly, with the personal 
qualities of Robert Louis Stevenson without dwelling on the ex- 
treme beauty of his character. In looking back over the twenty 

in which I knew him, I feel that, since he was eminently 
wuman, I ought to recall his faults, but I protest that I can re- 
member none. Perhaps the nearest approach to a fault was a 
certain want of discretion always founded on a wish to reke peo- 
ple understand each other, but not -exactly according to wisdom. 
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I recollect that he once embroiled me for a moment with John 
Addington Symonds in a manner altogether bloodthirsty and 
ridiculous, so that we both fell upon him and rended him. This 
little weakness is really the blackest crime I can lay to his charge. 
And on the other side, what courage, what love, what an indomit- 
able spirit, what a melting pity! He had none of the sordid errors 
of the man who writes—no sick ambition, no envy of others, no 
exaggeration of the value of this ephemeral trick of scribbling. 
He was eager to help his fellows, ready to take a second place, 
offended with great difficulty, perfectly appeased by the least show 
of repentance. Stevenson was the most exquisite English writer 
of his generation; but those who lived close to him are apt to 
think less of that than of the fact that he was the most unselfish and 
the most lovable of human beings.” Notwithstanding Mr. Gosse’s 
modest disclaimer, his recollections have ©" enduring value, and 
may be read with profit by the student of Stevenson's work. The 
statement, sometimes made, that the egitors of The Century had 
‘* very civilly but coldly shown the door” :c Stevenson in 1879, is 
disclaimed by the editor, in a note. Next in importance is a 
paper on ‘‘ Bryant and the Berkshire Hills,’’ by Arthur Lawrence. 
which is accompanied by a portrait of Bryant, reproduced from a 
daguerrotype taken about 1850, which represents the poet with a 
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a 
smooth face, except for side-whiskers, 
ing is a facsimile of a letter of Bryant's. ——A curiosity of litera- 
ture and history is a translation of a Japanese life of Gen. Grant, 


‘*Gurando’s Life, Yamato Bunsho,” published in nine little vol- 
umes—according to its possessor, the only set that could be found 





Accompanying the engrav- 


in Tokio, The volumes are arranged in groups of three, the 
illuminated covers of each group forming a single picture. These 
pictures have been reproduced, together with many others, in- 
cluding one of the assassination of Lincoln.—aAn article on 
‘* American Rural Festivals,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, demon- 
strates that we are not so much a nation of city-dwellers as is gen- 
erally supposed. It deals with the ‘‘Wash Day” of the New 
Jersey farmers, the Ice Glen Procession and rural play at Stock- 
bridge, the Bar Harbor Flower Parade, the Harvest Procession at 
Oateora, and other festivals. Henry L. Dawes writes of ‘‘ Two 
Vice-Presidents: John C, Breckinridge and Hannibal Hamlin”; 
Brander Matthews talks of ‘‘ Books in Paper-Covers,”’ from which 
we reprint a much-needed and rarely heeded warning :—‘‘ Never 
destroy the paper cover of a book; even of the least important 
pamphlet. * * * If you remove the wrapper, your book will 
never be perfect. To the expert it will seem always to be short 
of something, * * * even though it should be in the binding of 
a Trautz-Bauzonnet or of a Cobden-Sanderson.”"———Daniel Web- 
ster’s notes and memoranda of a speech against Napoleon, deliv- 
ered on ro June, 1813, will, we are sure, attract the attention they 
deserve; Mr. Howells continues his ‘‘ Tribulations of a Cheerful 
Giver,” and is especially severe on the ‘‘ romanticists " of beggary, 
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who ask for a loan and are particular to name the date on which 
it will be returned. The ‘‘realists,’’ we suppose, are the people 
who worry the gift out of us with a hand-organ that is out of tune. 
Among the rest of the contents, we notice articles on ‘* The Fu- 
ture of War,” by Gen. Fitznugh Lee, ‘* Picturing the Planets,” 
by Prof. James E. Keeler, and poems by Harriet Monroe, who 
wrote the Columbian Ode, Madison Cawein, William Cleaver Wil- 
kinson (a sonnet on George William Curtis), Bliss Carman, Archi- 
bald Lampman and others. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer's short 
oe ‘‘Corinna’s Fiammetta”’ is original, convincing and cleverly 
one. 





** The Forum ’’ 

AMONG THE CONTENTS of this number we notice Frederic 
Harrison's article on ‘‘ Charles Kingsley’s Place in Literature.” 
Mr. Harrison considers the author of ‘‘ The Water Babies”’ as 
‘*a literary influence of at least the second rank in his own gen- 
eration, * * * This would not be enough if it stood alone; 
but there were moments when he bounded into the first rank.” 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson discusses ‘‘ The Proper Perspective 
of American History,” which begins with the settling of the West :— 
‘* We have suffered, it is to be feared, a very serious limitation of 
view until recent years’ by having all our history written in the 
East. * * * Our historians have made their march from the 
sea with their heads over shoulder, their gaze always backward 
upon the landing places and homes of the first settlers.” Accord- 
ing to him, the national type was born in the West. ——A remark- 
able paper on the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church is from the pen of Eliza Gold, who is happily gifted with 
sly humor and the power to be politely—very politely—sarcastic. 
——--Reformers, observers and students of the problem of the 
poor will find much of interest in the three articles on ‘‘ Success- 
ful Efforts to Teach Art to the Masses,” by Hamlin Garland, Jane 
Addams and A. C. Bernheim, writing, respectively, of the Central 
Art Association and Hull House in Chicago, arid the University 
Settlement in New York.——The ‘‘ Confessions of a Literary 
Hack” may be of service to many who intend to tread the path 
of literature, and even to those who have advanced already some 
distance among its thorns, The hack confesses that he can earn 
about $5000 a year by hard daily work, and laments that he did 
not study law. This on the assumption that, instead of a fairly 
successful hack, he might have been a brilliantly successful lawyer. 
The amount he earns is, we think, somewhat above the average 
made by the majority of fairly successful lawyers and doctors, 
and by most men employed in business. 








** McClure’s [Magazine ”’ 

THE STEVENSONIANA it contains make this number of special 
value. Certain Samoan chiefs, whom Stevenson befriended while 
they were in prison for political causes, and whose release he ob- 
tained, constructed, as a lasting token of their gratitude, the 
‘Road of the Loving Heart”’ at Vailima. In accepting the gift, 
Stevenson addressed the chiefs, and this speech is here printed in 
full, Stevenson’s will is given; and there is a poem by Edmund 
Gosse, ‘‘ To Tusitaia in Vailima."———Sir Robert Ball considers 
the ‘‘ Possibility of Life on Other Worlds’; E. J, Edwards deals 
with ‘* The Rise and Overthrow of the Tweed Ring”; Hamlin 
Garland contributes a paper on Edward Kemeys, ‘‘a sculptor of 
frontier life and wild animals,’’ with many illustrations of his 
works; Stanley J. Weyman has a short story, ‘‘ The Man of Mon- 
ceaux”’; and Henry Muir writes of ‘‘ The Telegraph Systems of 
the World,” their rapid growth, wide extent and close saleereticn. 
Accompanying this article is a full-page reproduction, serving .as 
frontispiece, of Daniel Huntington’s painting of the Projectors of 
the Atiantic Cable, recently added to the collection of the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city.———Cy Warman describes a trip ‘‘ On 
the Engine of a London and Paris Express.” 





*¢ Harper’s [onthly ”’ 

AN ARTICLE ON some ‘‘ er i 3 in American Art,” 
by Royal Cortissoz, deals with T, W. Dewing, G. W. Tryon and 
F, W. MacMonnies. A number of engravings from the works of 
these three artists accompany the text.——Julian Ralph starts 
on his house-boat trip through the *‘Garden of China’’ in a 
second paper, in which he expiains incidentally why no two books 
on China ever are unanimous on the subject. Considerable space 
is also devoted to his Chinese ‘‘ boy,” who was ‘‘ grave and sad 
and sneaking and quick-fingered, and he could lie so easily and 
calmly that it is a wonder he was not a mandarin.” What he 
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liked best ‘‘ was buying things in Chinese, and next to that he 
liked to bring things to sell to us in Pidgin-English. Either way 
he doubled. the prices for us.” Mr. Weldon contributes eight 
sketches, among them one of a village girl, which bears out Mr. 
Ralph’s statement chat pretty women are more numerous in cen- 
tral China than in Japan. ‘* Put feminine China, I say, into the 
graceful, picturesque drapery of feminine Japan, and clothe !ap.\n’. 
gentler moiety in China's trousers, and the chief magne: « at 
Japan holds for the attraction of the globe-trotter woulu: disa\>- 
pear. ’’——-Poultney Bigelow takes the battle of Jena as the starting- 
point of his history of ‘‘ The German Struggle for Liberty,” We 
learn from this instalment, by the way, that ‘‘the sensitive qual- 
ity of Queen Louise's mouth is noticeable in the present Emperor 
William, her great-grandson,""——-‘' Bear-Chasing in the Rocky 
Mountains” is from the pen of Frederic Remington, whose writ- 
ing needs as little recommendation as do his drawings; Richard 
Harding Davis pays his compliments to the American colony in 
Paris, which ‘‘is not wicked, but would like to be thought so, 
which is much worse, .* * * The Pilgrim Fathers and the 
early settlers in Australia and South Africa and amidst the snows 
of Canada were colonists of “hom any mother-nation might be 
proud; but the emigrants who shrink at the crudeness of our 



































present American civilization, who shirk the responsibilities of cur 
government, who must have a leisure class with -which to 
play, and who are shocked by the familiarity of our press, 
are colonists who leave their country for their country’s gocd. 
The American Colony in Paris is in a strange position. Its mem- 
bers are neither the one thing nor the other, * * * Their at- 
titude must always be one of explanation; they are continually on 
the defensive; they apologize to the American visitor and to the 
native Frenchman; they have declined their birthright and are 
voluntary exiles from their home. * * * They remain 
what they are, and no matter how long it may have been since 
they ceased to be Americans, they do not become French- 
men, ‘They are a race all to themselves; they are the American 
Colony,”———Francis N. Thorpe’s historical account of ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’ contains a number of interesting pictures 
of the University buildings, past and present; Owen Wister 
a concise sketch of the excellent results obtained by the Evening 
Home and Library Association of Philadelphia, and of the system 
followed, which is exceedingly simple and based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the strange and dark mind of the youthful street 
Arab.——Besides instalments of Thomas Hardy's ‘* Hearts In- 
surgent ” and the ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan.of Arc," there 
are three short stories, by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, George A. 
Hibbard and Candace Wheeler, Mrs, Wheeler's or re 
e€ are 


Horoscope of Two Portraits,” is easaga-+ original, 
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poems by Rosamond Marriott-Watson and James Herbert Morse; 
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and Mr. Warner suggests, as the legitimate outcome and proud- 
est product of our colonial and revolutionary ancestral societies, 
the organization of the Society of Aboriginal Dames. 





*¢ Lippincott’s [Magazine ’’ 
-** A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN,” by Elizabeth Phipps Train, is 
the name of the novei in this number, It is a story of New York 
‘* society,” rather improbable, but put together with sufficient in- 
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genuity to keep the reader interested to the end—and what more 
can be expected from a midsummer tale ?———Charles Morris gives 
a survey of ** The Railroad Invasion of Asia,"" and especially of 
the rapid development of Russian Asia by the Tsar's energetic en- 
gineers and strategists. The service rendered to civilization by 
the Russian government in this regard is beginning to be appre- 
ciated by all thinking people. ——An article on ‘‘ The Whole Duty 
of Woman," by Emily B, Stone, deals principally with ‘‘ Le Ména- 
gier de Paris’ and ‘* The Book of the Chevalier de Latour- 
Landry,” both written in the fourteenth century. Prof. Boyesen 
writes of ‘‘ The New Womanhood "’; Frances Courtenay Baylor 
deplores ‘Our National Extravagance”’; Alvan F. Sanborn de- 
scribes ‘‘ The Great Market of Paris”; and Frederic M. Bird says 
a few words about ‘‘ Fact in Fiction,” while J. Kumpéi Matumoto 
gives some information concerning ‘‘ The Tea Ceremony of Japan.” 
The short stories are by Francis Lynde, Will N. Harben, Willis 
Chamberlin, C, K. E., and Charles Dudley Rhodes, U. S. A.; 
and the poems by Clinton Stollard, Calvin Dill Wilson, Celia A. 
Hayward, Grace F. Pennypacker and Juliet V. Strauss. 





*« The Cosmopolitan ” 

THE FRONTISPIECE of this number is a reproduction of the por- 
trait of Stevenson painted at Apia by G. P. Nerli, the Italian 
artist, accompanied bg a facsimile of Stevenson's verses on the 
subject,‘ The Maltese Cat,” by Rudyard Kipling, tells the 
story of a game of polo in India, as played by the ponies, the 
Maltese Cat being the most experienced mount. It is the little 
animal’s last game, but it considers the victory not too dearly 
bought with a lame foot, and thereafter carries the umpire and 
aids him in his decisions with its wonderful knowledge. The 
illustrations are by Frederic Remington. ——Mrs. Burton Harrison 
considers ‘‘ The Myth of the ‘Four Hundred ’” and its influence 
upon the dreams of those in less prosperous circumstances—an 
influence which is ‘‘ mischievous and hurtful,” and fosters the de- 

‘site for.gold. The relation of the ‘‘ old families " to this plutocratic 
crowd is a peculiar one, as the author points out; but she is just 
in giving credit where credit is due to those leaders who spend so 
much of their time and wealth and energy on endless charities 
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and public undertakings, frittering away their forces it is true, in- 
stead of concentrating them, yet helping many a goodcause. The 
article epitomizes the question as it stands to-day.——Among the 
other contributors to the number are Kate Douglas Wiggin, Henry 
Bouchot, Grace E. Channing, J. Howe Adams, Edward Denloh 
and Will Hill. This is the first number published at the reduced 
price of ten cents. 


‘* The Pall all Magazine »’ 

THE LITERARY FEATURE of this month’s Pz// Mal/is John Le 
Warden Page’s paper on ‘‘Combe Florey and Sydney Smith,”’ 
enlivened (how could an article on Sydney Smith or aught per- 
taining to him be otherwise ?) with some good stories. The illustra- 
tions show the village, its church and three views of the rectory; 
in these days of many illustrations the editors might well have 
added a portrait of the great wit. That he was a true and good 
man we too often forget while smiling over his sparkling clever- 
ness; therefore we repeat the words of one of his intimates, where- 
with Mr. Page closes his article:—‘‘ He was one of the best of 
men, whose talents, though admitted by his contemporaries to be 
great, were surpassed by his unostentatious benevolence, his fear- 
less love of truth, and his endeavor to promote the happiness of 
mankind by religious toleration and rational freedom.”———Grant 
Allen treats of the Annunciation in-his series of essays on ‘‘ Evo- 
lution in Early Italian Art’; Arthur Warren gives a sketch of 
Lord Kelvin, hislife, home and manyinventions; Tudge O'Connor 
Morris begins a study of ‘‘ The Campaign of Trafalgar '’; J. Baker 
describes ‘‘ The Home of the Hohenzollerns,” which he found 
offensively new in its restorations and furnishings; and there are 
the usual stories and poems. 





** Scribner’s [lagazine ’’ 

THE EVOLUTION of the athletic club is traced in this number 
by Duncan Edwards, who is evidently thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and makes certain deductions worthy the atten- 
tion of lovers of athletics. The illustrations of the article consist 
of pictures of the principal clubs in this country. From M. H. 
Spielman’s ‘‘ Posters and Poster-Designing in England” we learn 
that the first artistic poster ever seen in London was that adver- 
tising Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘Woman in White,” drawn by Fred 
Walker. The famous A. R. A. wrote at the time :—‘‘ I am bent 
on doing all I can with a first attempt at what I consider might 
develop into a most important branch of art.” The article follows 





the development of the artistic poster down to the present day of 
Dudley Hardy and Aubrey Beardsley. Tocollectors and amateurs 
we recommend this article, which is brilliantly illustrated,——lIn 
his article on ‘‘ The Summer Problem,” Judge Grant talks severely 
of the ‘‘summer girl,” who ‘‘is generally a young person who 
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has been a winter girl for nine months,’’ and of the American girl 
generally, who has become a tyrant to whose will parents must bow 
in submission, and who considers those parents ‘‘ weak, ignorant, 
foolish and unenlightened.’’ Whether the writer’s warning will be 
heeded, we know not; but, surely, the abandoned farm is prefer- 
able for rest to Newport, where the life of the winter season is 
feverishly continued with slight modifications. Prof. Andrews’s 
‘* History of the Last Quarter-Century” deals, in this number, 
with resumption, the legal-tender decision, demonetization of 
silver, the panic of 1873, the Molly Maguires, the great railway 
strikes of 1877 and contemporaneous events, Elbridge Kings- 
ley is the American wood-engraver of the month; and Mildred 
Howells contributes some airy, graceful verses, ‘‘A Moral in 
Sévres,” for which she has drawn the decorative title herself. 
Other poems are ‘‘ Toa Maker of Verses,” by Burr Wilton; ‘‘ The 
Smoke” and ‘‘ Endymion,” two sonnets, the former by Hannah 
Parker Kimball, the latter by J. Russell Taylor.——‘‘ As Told by 
Her,” by Abbe Carter Goodloe, a new ‘‘Story of Girls’ College 
Life,” is worthy of attention: it wanders beyond the college walls 
into the larger fields of serious life. The short after-dinner speech 
of the political economist in this tale contains food for serious 
thought. Mrs, Ward concludes ‘‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell ” 
in this number, and as we turn the last page, we feel that we have 
added to the number of people we know and understand at least 
three, whose characteristics, moreover, will furnish us the key to 
the characters and mental lives of many others around us. The 
remaining fiction, ‘‘ The Price of Romance,” by Robert W. Her- 
rick, and ‘‘ An Assisted Destiny,” by Francis Lynde, both short 
stories, is of good quality.The writers of the Point of View 
concern themselves with ‘‘ Giving the Devil His Due,’’ and the 
circumstances which lead modern man to give him vastly more 
than his due; the ‘‘ Disadvantages of Prejudice’’; ‘‘ Japanese 
Manners”; and ‘‘ Gratitude to the Happily Married,” because 
‘* they are a reassuring spectacle in society.” 



















Magazine Notes 

THE JULY New England Magazine contains some timely arti- 
cles, among them being ‘‘ The Herreshoffs and their Boats,’”’ by 
Henry Robinson Palmer; ‘‘ The Cotton Mills in the South,” by 
Edward Porritt ; and ‘‘ Mt. Monadnock and the Green Mountains,” 
by Mary Chandler Jones. There are, also, papers oh ‘‘ The 
Evangelical Movement in America,” by Charles F. Dole ; ‘‘ The 
Leaders of the Christian Endeavor Movement,” by the Rev. 
James L.Hill, D.D., and ‘‘Old Marblehead,”’ by the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick. 

The Nuova Antologia of June 1 contains a memoir of the 
late Prof, Vincenzo Botta, by Fanny Zampini-Salazar. 


In its record of ‘‘ The Progress of the World,” The Review of 
Reviews comments on the recent Cabinet changes following Secre- 
tary Gresham's death, the prominence of Mr, Carlisle in the 
leadership of his party, the present status of the silver question in 
politics, the duty of the United States toward Spain and Cuba, the 
progress of American universities, Russia’s relations with China 
and Japan, the prospects of Pacific cable construction, the open- 
ing of the Kiel Canal, the recent Italian elections, the fall of Count 
Kalnoky, anti-Semitism in Vienna, British politics, the future of 
Chitral, the Armenian question and various other timely topics. 
The leading articles are on ‘‘ Wall Street and the Credit of the 
Government,” by Albert C. Stevens; ‘‘ The Political Leaders of 
New South Wales,” by J. Tighe Ryan; and ‘‘ Mexico as the 
Cradle of Man’s Primitive Traditions.” 

Macmillan & Co. will publish on Oct. 1, the first number of 
The American Historical Review, the new quarterly. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June has, as frontis- 
piece, a reproduction of Savage’s portrait of Washington, with a 
note on the painter and the picture, by J. Winsor, ’53. Among 
the contents we note, further, ‘‘ Francis Parkman’s Autobiog- 
raphy’; ‘‘Where Harvard Students Come From,” by J. H. 
Beale, Jr., '82;” ‘Shall We Have a University Club,” by W. R. 
Thayer, '81; *‘ The Pi Eta Society,” by E, A. Whitman, ’81, with 
illustrations ; and ‘‘ The Revival of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Epiccene,’”’ at 
Sanders Theatre, by the Department of English, described by G. 
P. Baker, ’87. In paper, print and general dignified appearance 
- periodical is worthy of the great institution whose name it 

cars, 

Walter H. Page has resigned the editorship of The Forum, 
which he has held for more than four years. His connection with 
the periodical began over seven years ago. 
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Mr. Stoddard’s Seventieth Birthday 


(2 JULY 1895) 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 
On the fly-leaf of a dainty book of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 


given me a quarter-century ago by Mr. Stoddard, is a written 
sonnet of his own, with which he has honored me still more 





RicHaRD Henry, STODDARD 
(From a portrait by George Butler, reproduced as frontispiece of “The Lion's Cub, 
bon % Chicies Sctibuer Sons) ; 


and Other Poems.” 


by letting it finally stand in print among his other poems. 
Two lines of it come to mind as I receive your summons :— 
‘* Yes, there’s a luck in most things, and in none 
Mure than in being born at the right time.” 
For, if a poet’s birthday is to be duly celebrated by the lyrical 
brotherhood, his Fates surely should look to it that he comes 
into the world on some day of the year quite apart from the 
summer solstice—even though, like Mr. Stoddard’s, his own 
“Songs of Summer” are to make other poets his lovers. 
Otherwise, love him as they may, they surely will be scat- 
tered in cool and far-off hiding-places, at the very time when 
their tributes ought to make him feel that no age is old which 
serves to call them forth. 

It is well, then, that a literary journal is on guard the year 
round, even when its writers and its readers are off upon 
their annual nooning. And so you have bethought your- 
selves, and at very short notice remind me, that my oldest 
professional comrade is facing his seventieth milestone. For 
once I am glad to be in town, a summer slave, and thus to 
seize the chance to say my word of love and loyalty in recog- 
nition of his anniversary. As I think of him now sitting in 
the porch at Sag Harbor, I rejoice that the sea-breeze still 
finds its old-time welcomer, and finds him with more laurels 
still to rustle in his silvery hair. 

It is harder for me than for others to think of Mr. Stod- 
dard as a septuagenarian—so vividly my earliest remem- 
brance of him comes up when we have been for some time 
without a meeting. Certainly I cannot look up to him with 
any more reverence now than I felt when we first met, and 
that, it chances, was about thirty-five years ago—so that I 
have known the charm and vantage of his friendship through- 
out half his own life-time. In truth, so far up Pisgah’s 
mount he then seemed to me, though my senior by less than 
the decade of years which sets off each literary generation, 
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that I wondered whether a lifetime of toiling below would 
ever make me reach the point at which he stood. 

In years, yes, and how far beyond it! In vision, no,—for 
each climber and dreamer has his own magic glass, and 
through the lenses of Mr. Stoddard’s there always have come 
to him glimpses of “some far-off enchanted land” of which 
he could sing to us, but might not impart to others his 
heavenly gift to see it. 

Can I ever forget him at thirty-five, with his strong, slight 
frame, his dark hair, his smile both sweet and humorous, his 
distinctively poetic eye,—even then the fine pailor of the stu- 
dent upon him, as he sat emong his books and pictures, just 
as he sits now every winter. evening, within a stone’s throw 
of the home where I then found him. Chance and change 
have come upon everybody else whom we both knew. As- 
suredly I still remember, and ever will, that he and Bayard 
Taylor were the poets I first wished to know, and who first 
permitted me to know. them; and that it was Mr. Stoddard 
who patiently looked over the manuscript of “the songs of 
the days” of my own youth, and thought—or, at all events, 
made his friend Mr.. Scribner think—that, if only for their 
spirit of youth, ‘something sweet, with flying feet,” possibly 
might follow after them, 

I think that our most ‘¢minent living poet of this great 
town has led a happy life; .that his life; so long—so swiftly 
sped, with all its toil and sorrows, its innocent manly joys and 
its imaginative raptures, has been an essentially ideal one. 
For, if I know and read him aright—and who of us has 
chanced to know him more nearly ?—it has been absolutely 
the life of his own early desire and choice. It has been the 
pure, steadfast, unswerving life of a poet, a student, a man- 
of-letters—more so than that of any other poet and bookman 
it is in my power to recall. His is still the occupation of his 
early life and choice; its compensations, though its tally of 
labor grows never the less, have been more than idleness and 
wealth ; he has no wish to change it, though the years have 
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come when he should be more able to pursue it according to 
his own moods and tenses. He had the happiness to win 
the gifted. woman whom he loved, and who, after a lifetime, 
is still for him the one woman in the world. He has been 
fortunate in his children—in both the living and the dead. 
Mr. Stoddard’s friends and comrades also have been those he 
desired in youth, or others like to them—poets, bookmen, 
artists, idealists and toilers all. None has excelled him in 
song, none reached to more exquisite learning ; not one has 
been so patient a worker, or has so loved his work. 

As to the work itself, it is my hope yet to say something in 
a different place and way. But I alwayshave thought that the 
“Songs of Summer,” published in 185 7,most of which I knew by 
heart before I met Mr. Stoddard, was the most specifically 
poetic book of verse produced in this country up to that 
time, and the one most worth having for its melody and artistic 
beauty, and as a complement to Emerson’s enduring ** Poems ” 
of divine prophecy and insight. And I do not know a 
volume of the poetical writings of any living bard, American 
or English, of Mr, Stoddard's own generation, equal, in doth 
feeling and imagination, to the collective edition, published 
by the Messrs. Scribner, in which the product of Richard 
Henry Stoddard’s fifty years of song can now be found. 
This belief is swiftly written, but, as many know, is not one 
inconsiderately formed. 

In one of his loftiest odes he declares, of the poet’s im- 
agined beings,— 

‘*They grow not old, immortal types, 
The lords of Life and Art,” 

Neither does their creator age, for what mortal could so im- 
part immortality ? My friend’s hair has whitened, and his 
eye is dimmed, but his minstrel’s spirit is the same that sang 
thus on the occasion of Shakespeare’s tercentenary—how 
many years ago! 

New York, July 1, 1895. 


Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 


THE POET AT HOME 

One of the longest of the personal and biographical sketches of 
the well-known American writers, prepared for The Critic, and 
reprinted in 1888 in the volume of ‘‘ Authors at Home,” pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co., was devoted to Mr. Stoddard, In an un- 
usual degree the account therein given of the poet’s haunts and 
daily habits holds true to the present day. We make room fora 
few extracts :— 

‘*Among those New York men-of-letters who are ‘ only that 
and nothing more ’—who are known simply as writers, and not as 
politicians or public speakers, like George William Curtis in the 
older, or Theodore Roosevelt in the younger generation,—there is 
no figure more familiar than that of Richard Henry Stoddard. The 
poet’s whole life since he was ten years old has been passed on 
Manhattan Island; no feet, save those of some veteran patrolman, 
‘have worn its stony highways’ more persistently than his, The 
city has undergone many changes since the boy landed at the Bat- 
tery one Sunday morning over half a century ago, and with his 
mother and her husband wandered up Broadway, but his memory 
keeps the record of them all. 

It is not only New York that has changed its aspect in the hur- 
rying years; the times have changed, too, and the conditions of 
life are not so hard for this adopted New Yorker as they were in 
his boyhood and early youth. Perhaps he is not yet in a position 
todisplay the motto of the Stoddards, ‘ Post Nubes Lux,’ which he 
once declared would be his when the darkness that beclouded his 
fortunes hai given place to light. But his labors to-day, however 
irksome and monotonous, are not altogether uncongenial. He 
is not yet free from the necessity of doing a certain amount of 
literary hackwork (readers of The Mail and Express are selfish 
enough to hope he never will be); but he has sympathetic occupa- 
tion and surroundings, leisure to write verse at other than the 
‘mournful midnight hours,’ a sure demand for all he writes (a 
condition not last or least in the tale of a literary worker’s tem- 
poral blessings), and, above all, that sense of having won a place 
in the hearts of his fellow-men which should be even more gratify- 
ing to a poet than the assurance of a niche in the Temple of Fame. 
Such further. gratification as this last assurance may give, Mr. 
Stoddard certainly does not lack. * * * 
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‘* The Stoddards’ home has been, for sixteen years, the first of 
a row of three-story and basement houses, built of brick and 
painted a light yellow, that runs eastward along the north side of 
East Fifteenth Street, from the southeast corner of Stuyvesant 
Square. Like its neighbors, it is distinguished from the conven- 
tional New York house by a veranda that shades the doorway and 
first-floor windows. The neighborhood to the east is unat- 
tractive ; to the west, delightful. * * * It is just such ahouse 
as you would expect to find a man like Stoddard in: a poet's home 
and literary workshop. There is no space, and noneed, for a par- 
lor. The front room (to the left as you enter the house) is called 
the library. * * * The poet’s ‘den,’ on the second floor, em- 
braces the main room and an alcove, and is lighted by three windows 
overlooking the street, His writing-desk—a mahogany one, of 
ancient make—stands between two of the windows. Above it 
hangs a large engraving of Lawrence’s Thackeray, beneath which, 
in the same frame, you may read ‘ The Sorrows of Werther ’ in the 
balladist’s own inimitable hand: As you sit at the desk, Mrs. 
Browning looks down upon you from a large photograph on the 
wall at your right—one which her husband deemed the best she 
ever had taken. A delicate engraving hangs beside it of Holmes’s 
miniature of Byron—a portrait of which Byron himself said, ‘I 
prefer that likeness to any which has ever been done of me by any 
artist whatever,’ It shows a head almost feminine in its beauty. 
An etching of Hugo is framed above a striking autograph that 
Mr. Stoddard paid a good price for—at a time, as he says, when 
he thought he had some money. The sentiment is practical :— 
‘ Donnez cent francs aux pauvres de New York. Donnez moins, 
si vous n’étes pas assez riche; mais donnez. Victor Hugo,’ The 
manuscript, which looks as if it might have been written with a 
sharpened match, is undated and unaddressed. Everyone, there- 
fore, is at liberty to regard it as a personal appeal or command to 
himself. Close beside the Byron portrait is an etching of Mr. 
Stedman; into its frame the owner has thrust that gentleman's 
visiting-card, on which, over the date ‘Feb. 14, 1885,’ are- scrib- 
bled these lines :— 
* It is a Friar of whiskers gray 
That kneels before your shrine, 
And, as of old, would once more pray 
To be your Valentine.’ 

‘* It would be a serious oversight to ignore any member of the 
little Stoddard household—to make no mention of that gifted 
woman who caught the contagion of writing from her husband, 
and has won not only his cordial ‘ Well done,’ but the admiration 
of such authoritative critics as Hawthorne and Stedman, to name 
but these two; or of that son who is now an only child, and there- 
fore trebly dear to both his parents. Mrs. Stoddard is known and 
admired as a poet; the bound volumes of weg! ge He Monthly bear 
abundant testimony to her skill as a writer of short stories; and 
her powers as a novelist are receiving fresh recognition through 
the republication, by Cassell & Co,, of ‘Two Men,’ ‘ The Morge- 
sons’ and ‘Temple House.’ The son, Lorimer, a youth of twen- 
ty-four, has chosen the stage as his profession, and in that very 
popular piece, ‘ The Henrietta,’ has made his mark in the charac- 
ter of the young nobleman, * * * 

‘* A personal description of Mr. Stoddard should be unnecessa- 
ry. At this late day few of his readers can be unfamiliar with his 
face. It has been engraved more than once, and printed not only 
with his collected poems, but in magazines of wider circulation 
than the books of any living American poet. It is not likely to 
disappoint the admirer of his work, for it is a poet's face, as well 
as ahandsome one. The clear-cut, regular features are almost 
feminine in their delicacy; but in the dark eyes, now somewhat 
dimmed, though full of thought and feeling, there is a look that 
counteracts any impression of effeminacy due to the refinement of 
his features, or the melodious softness of the voice. The hair and 
beard of snowy whiteness make a harmonious setting for the poet’s 
ruddy countenance. Though slightly bowed, as he steps forward 
to meet you (with left hand advanced) Mr. Stoddard still impresses 
you as a man of more than middle height. His cordial though un- 
demonstrative greeting puts the stranger at his ease at once; for 
his manner is as gentle as his speech is frank.” 





: MR, STODDARD TO-DAY. 

On Tuesday of this week—the anniversary of his birthday— 
Mr; Stoddard and his family went to Sag Harbor for the summer. 
He isin the habit, nowadays, of rising at about ten o'clock, taking 
a light breakfast, filling his pipe, reading the papers and then going 
to his books. He seldom writes till after noon, and does most of 
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his work at night—sitting up usually till half-past one or so. He 
reads constantly, and writes with ease, notwithstanding the par- 
tial blindness which necessitated an operation some years ago for 
the removal of a cataract. He finds it difficult, however, to judge 
distances, particularly in walking. He has several times of late 
years been run down by wagone and bicycles, and these expeti- 
ences have made him nervous; so that now, although he occasion- 
ally walks around the block alone, he never crosses a street unat- 
tended, and when he has occasion to go down town, he always has 
acab. His principal work nowadays is reviewing; but poetry is 
still the only kind of writing he really loves. The mood and the 
leisure for composition of this sort come to him mainly in the sum- 
mer months when he is in the country. There he sits and reads at 
his window near the trees, or smokes and chats on the piazza, 
He is a good deal of a club man when in town, and is glad to see 
his friends and talk to them when they come to see him. Owing 
to his blindaess, any change or confusion troubles him greatly. 
All day he smokes; and when he has anything of special im- 
portance to say, he rises and relights his pipe. The big china 
bowl near his chair is a jungle of burned-out matches, 


The Lounger 


WHAT WITH THE NEWSPAPERS and the newspaper syndicates 
offering prizes varying from $10,000 to $500,‘that author will be 
particularly unlucky who does not find his income for 1895 materi- 
ally larger than it was in 1894. Miss Wilkins, for instance, will 
be a good many dollars richer for her prize-story. To be sure, it 
won $2000, but some of this goes to Mr, Chamberlin of Zhe 
Youth's Companion with whom she collaborated—how much, I 
don’t know; but there is no doubting that Miss Wilkins will be 
generous, Then Prof, Brander Matthews, who carried off the $500 
prize, with no one to share the glory or the profit, has just that much 
to the good. The Chicago Record's $30,000 is still to be divided 
up among the literati, as is the New York Herald's $20,000, The 
Herald's novel competition for the $10,000 prize closed on Monday 
last. In this contest some fifteen hundred manuscripts were re- 
ceived. The decision as to their merits will be made by three 
persons to be chosen by the vote of the readers ofthe Hera/d from 
ten names that will be offered for them to select from. There 
still remains $10,000 to be divided for shorter stories, and second 
and third prizes, and so the excitement goes on among the writers, 
to the enrichment of the paper and ink manufacturers, 


* * & 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHER is looked upon as litt!< less thana 
gold-mine by the grasping English author, agent or puolisher, 
whichever it may happen to be that has the coveted American 
book-rights for sale. When an American publisher arrives in 
England, a book is offered to him by an English author, for which 
he is expected to pay a fabulous price, It is nothing that he can- 
not see the manuscript, nothing that the book may not be written, © 
a big ‘‘ retainer” is demanded, and he is expected to take what is 
offered him and be grateful simply on the strength of the author's 
name. Having been weak enough to fall into this trap once or 
twice, and having suffered the: consequences of his temerity, he 
has decided that he will do so no more, that he will pay no set 
prices for the American market, and that he will buy no manu- 
scripts unseen. If he sticks to this decision, he will be a wiser 
and a richer publisher. 





* * © 


THERE IS A GOOD DEAL of fun poked by our English cousins 
at Yankee shrewdness, and English authors are said to have suf- 
fered thereby. I admit that Yankees are shrewd, and I admit, 
also, that English authors have suffered at their hands; at the 
same time, all the victims of shrewdness and all the suffering are 
not confined to the other side of the Atlantic, I know of two 
flagrant instances of shrewdness on the part of English publishers 
and agents. In one case the agent sold the same manuscri 
twice, and in the other the publisher, after having sold an edition 
of a book to an American publisher, for which he was well paid, 
turned around and coolly sold the same edition to another Ameri- 
can publisher. These are not the first instances of such sharp 
practice; they are merely the latest. The strange part of it is that 
the English houses which indulge in these tricks that are dark 
are houses of good reputation, 

+ * *® 

Mr. THOMAS A, JANVIER writes to me from St. Rémy de 
Provence, under date of June 6:—‘‘ Mme. Roumanille, the widow 
of the poet, has had a streak of old-book-dealer’s iuck that you’ 
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can make luckier (probably) if you will give it three or four lines 
of announcement in your literary notes, Practically for nothing, 
with a lot of old books which she bought somewhere, she has 
picked up a Solinus of 1520, edited by Camers—the book that con- 
tains the first dated map on which is the name ‘ America.’ She 
had this out on her street-table in a lot of trash. Then a professor 
from Jena happened to be in Avignon and happened to see it; and 
he so earnestly asked the price of it that she perceived that it must 
be something very much out of the common way, Therefore she told 
him (which was quite true) that no price had as yet been put on it, 
and he offered her 25 francs, which she had the wit to refuse. 
She wrote to Paris about it; and received from the dealer to 
whom she applied for information an offer of 500 francs and the 
half of all that he might obtain above that sum when he resold it. 
And again she refused. The size of her treasure now dawned 
upon her, and she began castle-building on the strength of it. Her 
next step was to write to the Librarian of the Royal Library at 
Vienna (where the Solinus was published) and ask him what the 
book was worth, implying that she wanted to buy a copy, not to 
sell one, The answer was that there was little likelihood of her 
finding the book; but that if she did, she might expect to pay for 
it 1000 francs. And so she has at last marked a price in her 
copy, and the price is 1500 francs. This is a good way above the 
recorded prices of the two or three copies sold in the past forty 
years; but Mme. Roumanille’s contention is that the book practi- 
cally is an impossibility (which is true), and that she therefore will 
ask what she pleases for it—and wait until the inevitable pur- 


chaser comes along.” 
* * 


THE SUPREME CouRT lost a wit when Mr. Hornblower was 
‘* turned down ”’ by a politician to whom his high character was 
an offense, When the Tammany-Republican Police Board was 
in power, and the burning question was whether it should be re- 
placed by a bi-partisan or a single-headed commission, Mr. Horn- 
blower made a pun which summarized the situation to a T. 
‘tA bi-partisan commission,” said he, ‘‘is one that both parties 
can buy.” The earnest eloquence of Dr. Parkhurst, the icy 
irony of Mr. Choate, was but an expansion of this mo/. For the 
present, at least, New York is happy in the possession of a bi- 
partisan Police Board that neither party can buy or bully. 


* * * 


WHEN I READ of the success achieved in the rdle of Magda in 
Sudermann’s ‘‘ Heimath,” by Mme. Bernhardt and Signora Duse, 
it vexes me to think that the part was as well played in New York 
two years ago as it has been played in London this spring, by as 
great an actress as either of these two, and yet failed to attract at- 
tention, The fault was not Mme. Modjeska’s, but her manager's. 
The play was most feebly translated, and the supporting company 
was composed of sticks. Even the brilliancy of the star could not 
blind one to the dullness of the setting. The piece died a natural 
death. Its failure was a blow to Mme. Modjeska, who generously 
took the blame of it upon herself. Since then she has had a suc- 
cession of blows of another sort—the blows of an autocratic gov- 
ernment incensed and presumably alarmed by the player’s alleged 
strictures on Russian autocracy in an address delivered at Chicago 
during the World's Fair. Not content with thwarting her pur- 
pose of acting in Poland, the Tsar’s minions have unceremoniously 
expelled her from Russian soil. The fact that she is an American 
citizen has not availed her, though American citizenship has 
shielded many an Irishman whose offense was rank in comparison 
with that with which Modjeska has been charged. 


*_ * © 


M, JULES VERNE was asked recently to prepare for a New 
York periodical an article on ‘‘ What I Know of America.” This 
was his answer :—‘‘ After what has been written on the United 
States, after Paul Bourget’s ‘ Outre-Mer,’ there is nothing left to 
be said, it seems to me; and what I myself know of the United 
States, where I only loafed about for a fortnight, would be of no 
interest to anybody.” 

* * & B 

SOME YEARS AGO,! chronicled the story of a ‘* Strad’’—the in- 
valuable violin that Miss Leonora von Stosch was allowed by the 
owner to play on in public but once, and which was then quietly 
bought in her behalf by a benevolent millionaire who had been 
charmed by her playing. A still more interesting story of a ‘‘ Strad"” 
has just been told in the daily papers. Itis that of an instrument 
stolen from a poor old musician on the eve of its sale for several 


thousand dollars, of the old man’s dying broken-hearted after 
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months of hope deferred, and of the entrapping last week of the 
dealer through whom the sale was to have been made, at a mo- 
ment when he had arranged to sell the thing to another purchaser, 
who proved to bein the plot to entrap him. The old musician 
was Prof, Bott, and the violin he prized so highly and for which 
he had paid so high a price ($4000) had belonged to the late Duke 
of Cambridge. The dealer is Victor Fletcher of Union Square; 
and the hero of the story is Assistant District Attorney Allen. 
No wonder the old musician’s widow swooned when she took the 
oath in court. 


London Letter 


MENTION HAS BEEN MADE more than once in these columns of 
the Westminster Latin play, to which society is wont to betake 
itself at Christmas, and which has hitherto held a practically 
unique position in the field of amateur theatricals. During the 
last few years, however, a new institution has sprung up to chal- 
lenge its preéminence, in the shape of the Greek play, which is now 
an annual institution at Bradfield College, under the management 
of Dr. Gray, the Headmaster. Readers of 7he Critic, 1 think, 
may be interested to hear of the performance, which during the 
past week has drawn some 3000 people from London to the open- 
air theatre that Dr. Gray has erected in the College precincts, 
more especially as the audiences have included a large number of 
distinguished men and women, and the success of the scheme has 
been remarkable. Bradfield school, then, it may be said for pre- 
lude, is a comparatively recent foundation, dating back some- 
thing less than half acentury. [tis situated in the heart of the 
country, a few miles from Reading, and a good half hour's 
drive from Theale, the nearest railway station. This position, 
though eminently healthy, is not especially convenient, and the 
College has had a hard fight to hold its own against the older and 
more popular public schools of England. Indeed, at one time it 
was in a bad way altogether, and when Dr. Gray was entrusted 
with the wardenship, a free hand was given him, with a view to 
every possible effort towards ameliorating its fortunes, The re- 
sult was almost instantaneous, and Dr. Gray has triumphed all 
along theline. The school is now in a flourishing condition, and, 
since nothing helps a school’s reputation better than public notice, 
one of the present Warden's happiest thoughts was certainly the 
institution of this annual Greek play, which has made the College 
known to a wide circle to whom it was hitherto a dead letter. It 
seems that within the school grounds there stood an unused chalk- 
pit, and that it occurred te Dr. Gray, in one of his walks abroad, 
that this pit might be advantageously turned into a Greek 
theatre for his boys to perform in, Without delay he carried the 
plan into execution at his own expense. The pit was fitted with 
stone seats, a permanent proscenium was built, and the result to- 
day is a perfect open-air theatre, surrounded by trees, and over- 
hung with creepers, with its orchestra of black and white marble, 
its altar to Dionysus alight in the midst, and all the other appur- 
tenances of the ancient Greek drama. Ona sunny afternoon the 
effect of the performance is unique. 

The theatre is approached from the upper road by a winding 
path amidst the trees, and each guest, at aturn of the way, is 
provided with a small cushion upon which to sit. The rows are 
distinguished by Greek characters, and the prefects act as stew- 
ards of the ceremony. One thousand visitors can be seated at 
atime, and three performances were given during the week, at 
each of which the house was full. The play was the ‘‘ Alcestis ” 
of Euripides, and the members of the Sixth Form had prepared 
a translation of the play in very tolerable English verse, which was 
eagerly demanded by the ladies. Dr. Gray himself was the Ad- 
metus, and Mr. C. H. Jones, another of the masters, Coryphasus: 
the remaining parts were played entirely by the boys. And an 
admirable performance it was, carefully considered to the small- 
est detail. The chorus, fifteen in number, chanted their lines to 
Greek diatonic scales, written for the occasion, and to their finished 
and impressive acting much of the success was due. Their 
evolutions and poses were excellent. Throughout the whole 
afternoon, indeed, there was not a single hitch, or incongruity. 
All the characters were satisfactorily rendered, and Dr. Gray’s 
own interpretation of the hero was a fine piece of acting, pathetic 
and powerful. The play took two hours in recital, and at the 
conclusion the Headmaster entertained his guests at tea.on the 
cricket-ground. A long array of brakes conveyed the visitors to 
and from the station—a pleasant drive of three miles through 
pretty country lanes, Several of the illustrated papers have given 
photographs of the principal groups, and altogether the occasion 
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has attracted unusual attention in London. Nor is this surprising, 
for the performance is the only thing of its kind in England, and it 
is catried out with exceilent judgment, to the high credit of all 
concerned, 

An Edinburgh firm of publishers, whose name is practically un- 
known in London, will shortly put forth what promises to be the 
definitive edition of Burns, issued in commemoration of his cen- 
tenary. It is to be edited by Mr. W, E. Henley and Mr, T. F. 
Henderson, printed by Constable, illustrated by Mr. William Hole, 
and will consist of four volumes, to be completed within the course 
of the present year. The first. volume will include the poems 
published by Burns, the second his posthumous poems, the third 
the Songs, and the fourth ‘‘ doubtful pieces,” a glossary and an 
essay on ‘‘ The Life and Genius of Burns,’’ by Mr. Henley him- 
self, This last is likely to be a matter of considerable interest, 
for it is probable that Mr. Henley has had access to certain 
manuscripts and documents relating :o Burns which have hitherto 
escaped publication. At the time of Burns’s death, it is well 
known, many papers of importance were suppressed, for fear that 
their contents might include matters which would seem to reflect 
upon his character and literary performance, and the majority of 
these, it is rumored, have been entrusted to Mr, Henley’s care for 
the service of this new edition. Moreover, if I remember aright, 
Mr. Henley printed in 7e National Observer, some while ago,an 
article on Burns which caused considerable consternation among 
Scots critics, in that it was supposed to treat the poet somewhat 
too frankly for the national taste. His own utterance upon the 
subject will, therefore, be awaited with eagerness by a number of 
scribes and of other readers. But they will have to be patient till 
the coming of the last volume. The edition will appear in two 
forms. One will be a library édition de luxe, 600 copies for Eng- 
land and 150 for America; the other, a popular edition with a 
portrait and about two dozen etchings by Mr. Hole, R. S. A. 
The édition de luxe will be printed on Arnold’s unbleached hand- 
made paper, illustrated with photogravures of authentic portraits 
and facsimiles of famous manuscripts. The book promises, in- 
deed, to be among the most important publications of the year. 

The Rhymers’ Club entertained their twelve selves and an 
equal number of guests at dinner last night, this being, I be- 
lieve, the first gathering of the kind undertaken by the Club. 
The occasion was an American one, the dinner’ being pro- 
vided from the proceeds of the American edition of ‘* The 
Book of the Rhymers’ Club,’’ Mr. George Haven Putnam, who 
issued that edition, being present in person as the guest of 
Mr. Ernest Radford. The company included, also, Anthony 
Hope, Edward Rose, Dr. Todhunter, W. B. Yeats, Lionel John- 
son, Ernest Dowson, Ernest Rhys, Herbert Horne, Arthur 
Symons, Victor Plarr, G. A. Greene, Edwin J. Ellis and Elkin 
Mathews, the Club’s English publisher. The evening was very 
festive, and a guest may be permitted the pleasant reflection that 
the younger generation does not take itself by any means so 
seriously as its elders are apt to imagine. The speeches were brief 
and good-humored, Mr, W. B. Yeats bearing away the palm with 
a light and amusing eulogy of Mr. Mathews. Mr. Putnam spoke 
at some length, and with abundant reason, upon the present 
chances of the youthful poet in America, advising him not to be 
too optimistic in the expectation of big sales, and reminding him 
that, after all, in the pursuit of his art the size of his circulation 
mattered very little. Mr, Anthony Hope was witty in the few 
words he had to say on behalf of the guests, and Mr. Mathews ex- 
pressed a hope that a third ‘* Book of the Rhymers’ Club” might 
shortly be forthcoming, with which encouragement from the man 
with the money-bags the company separated in high good-humor. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has once more resumed his connection 
with Zhe Jdler after a lapse of several months, during which the 
paper has been conducted by Mr, Robert Barr. From the August 
number onward Mr. Jerome will be reinstated as editor, this time 
asabsolute monarch, and his accession will be followed by changes. 
He proposes, I am told, to enlarge the size of the page, holding 
that the artist has hitherto been hampered by its limits, and he in- 
tends, also, to introduce novelties in the way of letter-press, and 
generally to give the whole paper a fillip of improvement. At the 


same time 7he Pall Mall Magazine will increase its price to 
¢eighteen-pence, the earlier shilling having apparently proved in- 
adequate to the liberal material supplied. Eighteen pence is an 
awkward price, however, for the English pocket. 
many books, and at least one periodical. 
the contrary ! 

LONDON, 21 June, 1895. 


It has wrecked 
May Mr. Astor prove 


ARTHUR WAUGH, 
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COMMENCEMENT AT HARVARD COLLEGE, last week, was one 
of the most notable of years. In the first place the honorary. de- 
grees conferred brought to the College a remarkable company of 
guests, for Harvard makes it a practice not to award a degree 
unless the recipient is at hand on Commencement Day. to receive 
it personally. I say ‘‘ makes it a practice,” but at the same time 
I must mention that this year one exception was made, Prof, Fitz- 
edward Hall, the distinguished American Sanscrit scholar, receiv- 
ing his honorary degree of LL.D, ‘‘in absentia." Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, son of the Autocrat, Charles Francis Adams, an 
overseer of Harvard, a railroad man, a brilliant writer on economic 
and historical subjects, and the. fourth of successive generations 
of the Adams family to receive an LL.D, from Harvard; Capt, 
Mahan, Prof. John C, Gray of Harvard, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock also received the degree. The honor to Sir Frederick 
Pollock was a very pretty tribute, inasmugh as that gentleman 
had come across the Atlantic especially to deliver the oration 
at the annual meeting of the Harvard Law School Alumni, 
The selection of Capt, Mahan, although, of course, not made 
on account of his naval record, but on account of his literary 
work, yet marked a unique step, for the bestowal of the honor on 
soldiers of the sea is rare with our universities. An even more 
notable recognition was that which made Joseph Jefferson the 
hero of the hour. For the first time in the history of Harvard 
College, an actor has received an honorary degree, Mr, Jefferson 
being made a Master of Arts, But for the conferring of an A. M. 
upon Otis Skinner at Tufts College, which I mentioned last week, 
this would have been the first instance of its kind, 1 think, in the 
history of America, That the great men present on Commence- 
ment day at Harvard, as well as the students, endorsed this 
honor to ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,”’ was evident from the storm of ap- 
plause which greeted Jefferson when he stepped forward to receive 
the degree, In fact, he received a warmer greeting than any other 
man present. At the dinner of the Alumni Mr, Jefferson created 
a laugh by his amusing introduction, in which he told how he en- 
deavored to understand the Latin presentation speeches. ‘* When 
I was called forward,” he said, ‘‘I thought the President said 
‘Roxbury,’ and when something was said about ‘omnibus,’ I 
could not understand what kind of a car a Roxbury omnibus was,” 
Then he narrated a little joke that originated with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. One day, whendining with the Autocrat, the actor was 
asked to ‘‘talk shop,” Dr, Holmes saying, ‘‘I like to talk shop 
myself. I do not like to take, but I like to talk, medicine.’’ Con- 
tinuing, the poet told about his addressing some doctors in a 
small village where he had once lived, and telling them that on 
the street he had met a boy, who, he knew, must be the son of an 
old friend of his, the village apothecary, because he could see 
‘*the very lineaments in his face,” . 

The, other gentlemen honored at Harvard were the Rev. George 
A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South Church of this city; William 
Astor Chanler, the young explorer of Africa; Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, son of the late William Lloyd Garrison; Prof, George 
Dock of the University of Michigan, and Prof. Roswell Park of the 
University of Buffalo, all of these receiving an A. M., except Dr. 
Gordon, who received aD, D, I have spoken of Jefferson's speech 
at the dinner, but there are other speeches which I ought to men- 
tion. Capt. Mahan, for instance, in responding to a graceful in- 
troduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, declared that Great 
Britain had taken the lesson of his books to heart, and was now 
acting on what he had to say, but that our own country had done 
nothing. ‘‘ So far as my own country is concerned,” he said, ‘‘I 
have fired a blank.”” One of President Eliot's sentences, which 
are always pithy, gives, in the best form that I ever saw, a splen- 
did motto for Harvard, He declared, in speaking of the purposes 
to which our education should be directed, ‘‘ We seek to train here 
men for a successful personal career made subservient to the pub- 
lic good.” Harvard, he declared, has aimed not to produce ianguid 
observers of the world, but active laborers. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
in his speech, paid a compliment to Capt. Mahan, declaring that 
that officer had revealed to Englishmen more of their strength 
than they had ever known befcre, 

Sir Frederick’s formal oration was delivered before the most 
notable gathering of lawyers that America ever witnessed. The 
meeting served not only as a reunion of alumni, but also asa 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the assumption of a 
Professorship, and of the Deanship of the Harvard Law School, 
Christopher Columbus Langdell. Naturally, at the dinner in 
honor, there was an abundance of praise, and Prof, Langdell, who 
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is a very modest man, more than once looked nervous over the 

rominence given him. In his speech, however, he very delicate- 
ly turned the praise of himself into praise of the association, de- 
claring that it was this organization of alumni which had enabled 
the School to progress as it had. When the new school building 
was erected and the number of law students was about 150, the 
Treasurer was criticised severely for making Austin Hall so large. 
To this he replied that he wanted a building which would meet the 
demands of the School for the next fifty years, and that within 
that period he hoped to see 300 students in that department of the 
University. Twelve years have passed, and to-day there are more 
than 400 students, and the Hall is overcrowded. President Eliot 
best illustrated Prof. Langdell’s work, when he said that the 
method invented by that instructor had been adopted not only by 
the young men who were his students, but also by eminent pro- 
fessors who had been educated in another system, and had been 
brought into the School from the practise of the profession. 
Prof. Langdell advocated, also, the appointment, as teachers of 
law, of young men who had no experience whatever in the active 
profession. The Corporation and the Overseers were very re- 
luctant, indeed, to make the first experiment on this point. At 
last, however, they yielded, and appointed, for a limited term, As- 
sistant Prof. Ames. Now, Prof. Ames, one of the most popular 
as well as one of the most capable teachers in the University, has 
been appointed Dean to take the place of Prof. Langdell, who re- 
tires. The Phi Beta Kappa orator this year was Prof. John Fiske; 
the poet was Prof, George L. Kittredge. 

It has oeen extensively advertised that Miss Mary Wilkins has 
won the $2000 prize for the best detective story submitted to the 
Bacheller Syndicate. It is only fair to say that this honor should 
be shared with Mr. J. E. Chamberlin, one of the editors of The 
Youth's Companion. Mr. Chamberlin is a very talented writer, 
and possesses an ingenious mind, so that I imagine that he is re- 
sponsible for most of the plot in the detective story, although Miss 
Wilkins probably did more on the narrative portion of thetale. A 

riend of Miss Wilkins’s, by the way, says that the Randolph author 
regards Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Merry Men ”’ as the best short 
jtory she ever read.——James Jeffrey Roche, editor of The Pilot 
8 to see another set of his poems in book-form this fall, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, having planned to bring out his naval verses under 
the title of ‘‘ Ballads of Blue Water.” The book will include a 
poem that is to appear in the August number of The Century, de- 
scribing the Constitution's last fight.——The entire amount neces- 
for the Sargent paintings at the Public Library has been sub- 
scribed._—Mrs. Julia J, Irvine has accepted the Presidency of 
Wellesley College. The alumna of the College are planning for 
a memorial to Miss Helen Shafer, the former President, in the 
form of the endowment of a chair of mathematics. 
BOSTON, 29 June, 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


THE Times-Heraild of last Sunday printed the first instalmen 
of the new ‘‘ Woman's Bible.” The work of revising and rewrit 
ing the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy has been done by Mrs. 
Lucinda B. Chandler of this city. 1 am forced to confess that this 
name, which is destined to go thundering down the corridors of 
time, was unknown to me until it was brought forward by the 
present colossal work. And yet, Mrs, Chandler has been illumin- 
ating the. darkness of the surrounding city these many years— 
verily another prophet who is without honor in her own country. 
But even the callous Western mind must now appreciate the mag- 
nitude of an intellect which can amend and improve the writings 
of St. Paul. In the present instalment of this important work, 
Mrs. Chandler selects certain passages from the Epistles, prints 
them as they were written, and then prints her own revision, 
which she calls ‘* The Gospel of the New Dispensation According 
to Woman.” In each instance this {s followed by long criticisms 
of the attitude of St. Paul towards women and irrelevant matter 
touching the relations of the sexes, which ig. by no means notable 
for delicacy. The revisions themselves have no connection what- 
ever with the original sections; they follow their own course with 
a spontaneous independence which is really delightful. For ex- 
ample:—I. Timothy 2:8-15, beginning ‘‘I desire, therefore, that 
the men pray in every place, lifting up holy hands without wrath 
and disputing,” is revised as follows :— 

‘ The adornment of a well-educated mind and a charitable spirit are 
more to be desired than jewels or costly apparel. * * * ‘ The Spirit 
of Truth,’ which will show all things to those who seek, can alone give 
woman wisdom and understanding. Every living soul has the divine right 
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of expression. No authority exists to rightfully command silence and 
subjection, Woman, or the feminine principle, led the race out of the 


ignorance of innocence. The feminine principle in and by woman will 
lead the race up to wisdom and haimony by bruising the head of the ser- 
pent, sensuality * * *” 

But Mrs. Chandler is not only original in her ideas, her similes 
and her diverting way of contradicting St. Paulin revising him; she 
is original, also, in her grammar and in her conception of English 
construction. Her nouns and verbs are as much at cdds as she 
and the Apostle she rebukes. But little things of this kind should 
not be noticed in the work of a woman with a mission. Her pur- 
pose seems to be to place women, not on an equality with men, but 
on a pinnacle far above them. All desirable qualities are fem- 


inine, all disagreeable ones masculine, to her mind. ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,”’ she says in this new and enlightened gospel, ‘‘is pre- 
eminently feminine.” And in the same section she says :—‘‘ The 


JSeminine principle of love can alone regenerate the race,’’ confin- 
ing this virtue to the weaker sex, that men may ‘‘ become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” It is certainly a novel idea 
thus to read new meanings into the writings of prophets dead 
these many centuries. We have tried it now and then in obscure 
passages, which we have interpreted to suggest thoughts that the 
authors never dreamed of; but I believe this to be the first time 
that a writer as clear and simple as St. Paul has been amended to 
express ideas exactly opposite to those he obviously intended to 
convey. Mrs, Chandler has evolved, too, a new theory of the 
temptation of Eve. She looks upon her fall, not as a sin, but as 
a praiseworthy yielding to a desire for knowledge. She ‘‘ ventured 
her life,’’ writes this commentator, ‘‘ for the sake of knowing, of 
being capable of discerning good and evil.” Andthe unfortunate 
Adam is thereupon retired to a hopeless condition of self-satisfied 
ignorance. We certainly do move, and the progress is not slow. 
But if we are to bring all the ancient writers up to date, we have 
set ourselves a large task, even for our energy. 

Miss Anna Morgan, who has been for several years at the 
head of the Chicago Conservatory of Dramatic Art, has devel- 
oped a plan which promises interesting results. It has not yet 
become a certainty, but she has assuredly force enough to carry 
it into effect. The project includes the establishment of a kind 
of independent theatre, where such plays as have literary merit 
and are adapted to the ability of her company, may receive a 
hearing. It is her ambition to produce dramas, which, though 
read and talked of, are unknown to the stage in this country. 
The performance of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Master-Builder,” given by Miss 
Morgan’s pupils last March, was so excellent and so widely inter- 
esting, that it suggested to her the idea of enlarging the oppor- 
tunity for such efforts. To give herself more independence and 
scope, itis probable that she will open a dramatic school of her 
own, of which the theatre I speak of will eventually be the out- 
come. As early as next winter several performances of this na- 
ture will be given, for Miss Morgan does not shrink from an ex- 
periment because it is precarious. She is even considering the 
production of one of Maeterlinck’s weird dramas, the difficulty of 
evolving just the right effect of awe and mystery being rather an 
incentive to her than otherwise. She is in no sense a faddist, 
however ; her taste is catholic enough to include many kinds of lit- 
erature. And in making the venture she has in mind, she partic- 
ularly wishes to give untried American plays a hearing. This 
phase of the plan will interest many writers, as there is no test 
for a play so conclusive as the test of production. And while 
many a promising drama goes down before it, others, whose 
merit managers do not perceive in the reading, are strengthened 
and verified. The record of the independent theatre in Paris 
shows a long list of plays which have been introduced in this way 
and then been taken up by the managerial mogul to have a long, 
successful career. Miss Morgan hopes to build a small theatre, 
which will be devoted exclusively to the furtherance of her plan, 
and she is confident of securing a supporting c/zenté/e by working 
for art rather than profit. Certainly, she attracted a large audi- 
ence to the Ibsen performance and rewarded it with a skilful and 
even poetic interpretation, 


CHICAGO, 2 July, 1895. Lucy MONROE. 





Macaulay’s ‘** Will”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 

Macaulay in a well-known passage in his essay on Bacon says: 
‘*Not one Londoner in ten thousand can lay down the rules for 
Yet not one Londoner in a 
Yet in my copy of 


the proper use of w¢// and shall. 
million ever misplaces his wz// and shai.” 
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Macaulay's Essays, published by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 
1849, the second sentence in the beginning of this same essay 
reads :—‘‘ We have much to say on the subject of this Life, and 
will often find ourselves obliged to-dissent from the opinions of 
the biographer.” Now it seems to me impossible that Macaulay 
should have written w// for shad/ in this last sentence, especially 
when later on in the same article he lays such stress on the nice 
discrimination to be observed in the use of the two words. 

Nevertheless, on turning to The Edinburgh Review for July, 
1837 (American edition), where the article first appeared, I tind this 
same glaringly atrocious use of w#// for shad/ in the second sentence 
of the Essay, precisely as it isin my own edition of the Essays. 
Will some one who has a copy at hand of the original English edi- 
tion of The Edinburgh oblige me by seeing how that reads, for it 
may be an error-on the part of the American printer. 

If, however, it should appear that w¢// for shad/ is in this second 
sentence of the original Edinburgh edition, I should, nevertheless, 
be inclined to exonerate Macaulay, and lay the blame on the Scotch 
compositor and careless proof-reading; but I can well imagine 
that it gave Macaulay a ‘‘ bad quarter of an hour’’ when he first saw 
it. Yet, if Macaulay was innocent, why, in a later edition of the 
Essays, that of Sheldon & Co., 1860, do we find this second sen- 
tence entirely recast with neither w2// nor sha// in it? 

E. S. WILLCOx, 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, PEORIA, ILL., 18 June, 1895. 





‘*‘ Tears, Idle Tears ” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The letter on the variations in the text that occur in different 
editions of Tennyson leads me to think that some of your readers 
may be interested in a very remarkable instance, which has not, I 
think, been mentioned in print heretofore. The first verse of the 
famous song, ‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears,” has these two lines :— 

‘* In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more,” 

This is the usual reading, but in a copy made by Lord Tennyson 
many years after the first publication of ‘‘ The Princess,” and 
published in facsimile in Scrzbner’s Magazine for August, 1889, 
‘*on” is substituted for ‘‘ of,” and this change also obtains in 
some of the cheap American editions. Certainly, ‘‘ of" is the 
reading to be preferred; the other recalls the old riddle addressed 
to a person sitting down, ‘*‘ What are you thinking on ?” to which 
the correct answer was, ‘‘ A chair!” 


NEw YORK, 11 May, 1895, P, B, O'S. 





Eucles 
OH THOU, swift runner of the olden days, 
Who sped to tell the tale of Marathon, 
And flying fleetly till the set of sun, 
Passed through the gates of Athens, as his rays 
Set all the white Acropolis ablaze, 
And shouted, dying, that the day was won, 
Then fell triumphant when thy work was done,— 
I hold thy lot was blest; I sing its praise. 
In all the fullness of thy boundless joy, 
In all the rapture of victorious rage, 
To die, amid the Grecian world’s acclaim ; 
How better far than wait for time’s alloy, 
Or disillusion of oncoming age, 
Or fruits of envy of thy hard-won fame ! 

Hattie Tync GRISswoLp. 





The Fine Arts 
Taking Art to the People 

To Mr. A. C. BERNHEIM, the East Side is indebted for the 
three free art exhibitions which have been held during the past four 
years, The idea of taking high art to the doors of the poor had 
been realized at the East End in Lendon, and Mr. Bernheim, see- 
ing its happy results there, saw no reason why it should not be 
adopted in New York. Returning irom London in an enthusi- 
astic frame of mind, he first convinced his associates in the Uni- 
versity Settlement Society that his plans were practicable, and 
then, with the Society’s codperation, proceeded to carry them out. 
The idea was a new one here, and there was a good deal of diffi- 
culty in persuading the owners of valuable paintings to lend them 
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for exhibition in a hall not fireproof. Then the opposition of the 
labor leaders had to be overcome, before the popularity of the show 
could be assured. But at last the paintings were forthcoming, and 
the East Side crowded to see them, and the thing was pronounced 
a great success. Two years ago, at the Society's house in De- 
lancey Street, the success of 1892 was repeated, and in May of 
this year, under the joint auspices of the University Settlement So- 
ciety and the Educational Alliance, a still larger collection of still 
more valuable paintings—some of them frem the best-known pri- 
vate galleries in New York—was visited in the fireproof hall of 
the Hebrew Institute by over 105,000 persons. From an inter- 
esting article contributed by Mr, Bernheim to the July Forum, it 
appears that in a single day 7244 persons passed through the 
hall, the average daily attendance being 3202. 

An interesting feature.of these exhibitions has been the naming 
by visitors of the pictures they liked best; and to stimulate interest 
in the voting Mr. Bernheim announced, at the beginning of this 
summer's show, that he would give a copy of the painting that 
should prove to be the most popular to everyone who had voted 
for it. It was not long before it was seen which this would be; 
and it is more than half likely that thereafter many a ballot was 
cast rather with a view to securing a photographic reproduction 
of the picture in question, than as an expression of the voter's un- 
biassed judgment. Be this as it may, Mr. Bernheim has just had 
over 12,000 huge envelopes addressed to the East-Siders who 
voted for Meyer von Bremen’s ‘‘ Mother and Child.” 

In the same number of 7he Forum that contains an account of 
the free loan exhibitions in this city—pointing the moral that the 
city itself should hereafter undertake to bring the masterpieces of 
art within reach of people too poor to visit the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in Central Park,—Mr. Hamlin Garland explains the exhibits 
held in many towns by the Western Art Association, and Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, describes the methods and 
results of the circulation of pictures by that institution, 





Art Notes 

MR, WILLIAM HENRY RINEHART, the Baltimore sculptor, left a 
fund to found a school of sculpture in connection with the Peabody 
Institute. It amounts to $100,000, and is to be applied to its pur- 
pose at once. 

—The late James Renwick has left his collection of eighty-eight 
paintings, by old masters, to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
It includes works attributed to Murillo, Rubens, Guido, Titian, 
Paul Veronese, Correggio, Velasquez, Filippo Lippi, Dolci and 
Bronzino, and was brought together in the course of forty years by 
Mr. Renwick and his father-in-law, the late William H. Aspinwall, 
during trips to Europe,.made for the purpose. The collection has 
not yet been examined by experts, but it is stated that, even if 
only one half of the pictures are genuine, the collection will still be 
a remarkable one. - 

—On June 26, McKim, Mead & White made an examination of 
the Custom House, with the vie" of preparing plans for its recon- 
struction and improvement, 

—The thousand-franc prize of the Société des Artistes Frangais 
has been awarded this year to Francois Montholon, who has no 
hands, but paints with a wooden hand, In 1889 he received 
honorable mention, and in 1890 a medal. 





The Drama 
‘¢ The Son of Don Juan’’ 
By Jost Echegaray. Tr. by James Graham. Roberts Bros. 

THIS THREE-ACT DRAMA Of the illustrious Spanish poet, play- 
wright, statesman, mathematician and patriot, which was produced 
in Madrid for the first time three years ago, is a work of fascinating 
power and interest, in spite of, or perhaps because of, its merciless 
treatment of a terrible subject and its inexorable progress to a 
logical and tragic catastrophe. Although plainly, and admittedly, 
suggestec by the works of Ibsen, and particularly by ‘‘ Ghosts,” 
it is far superior to that morbid piece, because it deals with types 
instcad of individuals, evinces a more catholic acquaintance with 
human nature, fills scenes of actual life with humor and imagina- 
tion instead of dull, photographic detail, and presents situations 
which are not only poignant and true, but essentially dramatic. 
The theme, morever, is handled with refinement as well as vigor, 
the insistence being upon the penalties that follow, not the gross- 
ness that accompanies, debauchery. In this respect the play is as 
wholesome as a sermon, but it does not follow that on this account 
it would be any the more desirable, or popular, as a theatrical en- 
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tertainment. Studies of heredity and evolution will always be more 
appropriate to the library than the stage. It is only fair to add 
that ‘‘ The Son oi Don Juan,” considered simply from the the- 
atrical point of view, would be likely to prove a very effective play, 
if a company capable of performing it could be found. The con- 
struction is skillful, the story is unfolded clearly and rapidly, and 
there is a succession of scenes full of life and color and strongly 
contrasted emotion. Don Juan is, of course, a modernized edition 
of the proverbialreprobate. In the first act he is introduced sitting 
at the wine-table with two of his old associates, bemoaning the 
flight of years and indulging in boastful reminiscences of past pleas- 
ures. ‘A vivid picture is drawn, in the conversation, of reckless, 

assionate youth and vicious, worthless manhood ; but one redeem- 
ing trait yet exists in the profligate—his love and admiration for 
his brilliant son, Lazarus, the wonder of the schools and the dar- 
ling of the town, to whom he points as his own sufficient justifica- 
tion. There must be good, he argues, in the sire of so much 
genius. Presently Juan and his cronies take themselves off to see 
a new ballet, and soon thereafter Lazarus, delirious with drink and 
excitement, returns home in the custody of a friend. After a 
period of raving, the curtain falls upon him lying in a stupor on a 
couch, watched, adoringly, by his mother and his betrothed, who 
magine that he is worn out by fatigue. From the first it is indi- 
cated plainly that the sins of the father have been visited upon his 
child, that the luckless youth is doomed to madness, and that he 
is aware of his approaching fate. Thesecond and third acts depict 
his descent through the various stages of mania to a condition of 
absolute and hopeless idiocy, in which he is once again as a little 
child, turning with infantile instinct to his mother, and crying for 
the sun. 

It would not be just to the author to attempt anything like an 
analysis of the process by which this conclusion is reached. Suf- 
fice it to say that his study of the gradual failure of a brilliant but 
unbalanced mind,and the substitution of animal instincts for intel- 
lectual aspirations, is most subtle, impressive and convincing. 
To the layman, at all events, these symptoms of a decaying brain 
will bear all the marks of a horrible truthfulness, whatever inac- 
curacies they may betray to the specialist, Several of the in- 
dividual scenes, too, reveal great dramatic strength and perception. 
Among the most striking are those in the second act, in which 
Lazarus, with insane cunning, obtains a diagnosis of his own 
case from a physician who supposes him to be speaking of a third 
person; and that in which, having learned his doom, he refuses to 
accept his bride, and demands from his father the bodily and men- 
tal health which is his due. But perhaps the most painful and the 
most significant of all is the episode in the third act, in which, just 
before his total eclipse, Lazarus, with a sudden outbreak of in- 
herited recklessness, compels Paca, the former mistress of his 
father, to join him in a drinking bout, in which they are surprised 
by Don Juan, whom the spectacle strikes dumb with horror and 
remorse, The play might well have ended here. There are 
power and pathos in the subsequent incidents, in Lazarus’s cruel 
ravings to his father and mother, in his appeal to his betrothed, 
and in the forcible separation of the lovers, but the tragedy really 
culminates in the scene with Paca. 

The literary value of this remarkable work must not be judged 
from the translation, which probably is correct, but is by no 
means felicitous. 


Educational Notes 


THE GRADUATING EXERCISES at Yale, this year, were of 
great interest on account of the changes in the usual program, 
announced last winter :—At 10:30 the seniors of all departments 
assembled on the campus, and, headed by Prof. John C, Schwab 
as marshal, and a brass band, marched to Battell Chapel, where 
the exercises took place, instead of in the Centre Church, as here- 
tofore. Behind the band came the academic, scientific, medical 
and law seniors, the Yale Corporation and faculty and alumni. 
The procession was over a half mile long. The exercises in the 
ee began with music by the Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Prof. Parker, The LXVth Psalm was sung, as it was at the 
opening of the first college erected in New Haven in 1718, and 
at the inauguration of the first President Dwight. An address by 
the present President Dwight followed. The Ode by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (which was printed in Zhe Critic of June 1) 
was then sung by a special chorus of eighty voices, with accom- 
oe as by the Symphony Orchestra. The Deans of the various 

aculties of the University presented to the President and fellows 
candidates for degrees. There was no valedictorian, no salutatorian 
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and no speaking for the Townsend Prizes. The following honor- 
ary degrees were announded :—Doctor of Divinity--The Rev. 
Newman Smyth, pastor of the First Church, New Haven; the Rev. 
Robert A. Hume, missionary in Bombay; the Rev. John P. 
Peters, New York City. Doctors of Law—Wilhelm Dorpfeld, 
Director of the German Archzological School at Athens; Edward 
M., Gallaudet, President of Galiaudet College, Washington; Wil- 
liam T, Harris, Commissioner of Education; Marcus P. Knowl- 
ton, Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts; William J. 
Tucker, President of Dartmouth College; Prof. Henry A. Row- 
land, Johns Hopkins University. Master of Arts—Henry C. 
Bunner, Nutley, N. J. 


—The possibilities for good inaugurated by the overthrow of 
Tammany Hall are again demonstrated in the unanimous election 
of Mr. Robert Maclay as President of the Board of Education. 
That. the needed reforms in our schools and educational system 
will at last be introduced and carried out, so far as the existing 
laws admit, there is happily no longer a doubt. It is worthy of 
notice, by the way, that this is the first unanimous election to the 
office in the history of the city. 


—The committee having in charge the selection of a new site 
for the City College has decided upon that at 138th Street and St. 
Nicholas Terrace, above the sites chosen for Columbia College, 
the Teachers’ College and the Cathedral of St. John the-Divine. 


—A Summer School of Christian Sociology, under the charge 
of Prof. George D. Herron, D. D., is held yearly at lowa College, 
Iowa, June 26—July 4. This year the teachers and their topics 
were President George Gates on Social Philosophy, Charles James 
Wood on Social Theology,, Prof. Graham Taylor on Civics, Prof. 
John R, Commons on Municipal Reform, Prof. Jusse Macy on the 
History of Politics, B. Fay Mills on National Degeneracy and its 
Remedies, R. A. Woods on College Settlements, Prof. Herron 
on the Christian State, A. C. Clark on Rescue Work in the Great 
Cities, and S. H. Hadley on Evangelistic Methods in the Slums. 
The lectures generally showed learned, thoughtful and judicious 
preparation, 





Notes 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S new novel, with its striking title of 
‘* Sentimental Tommy,” will be begun in the January Scrébner's 
Magazine, and in all probability will run through the year. No 
one can accuse Mr. Barrie of writing himself out. Since ‘‘ The 
Little Minister,” published years ago, he has written nothing but 
one play, ‘‘The Professor’s Love-Story,”’ and one poem, the one 
to the memory of R. L. Stevenson, 

—It is said that 7he Century has secured Mrs, Humphry Ward's 
new novel, the first chapters of which will appear in its January, 
number, The story is still unfinished, but was, at last reports, 
within a few chapters of completion, It it about 100,000 words 
in length, and will run through twelve numbers. Mrs. Ward is 
not allowing much time to elapse between her latest books. 
‘* Marcella” will not have been published quite two years before 
the new one is begun, and in the meantime ‘‘ The Story of Bessie 
Costrell”’ has appeared. ‘This last story is a short one, 25,000 
words or so. 


—C. B, writes from Ripley, Ohio:—‘‘Allow me to call your at- 
tention'to a small error in Zhe Century for July. In the amusing 
‘ Japanese Life of General Grant,’ it is related that he was born in 
Pointo Puranto, Mento Gori, Ohayo State’ (page 436), which is 
translated as Point Pleasant, Monroe County, State of Ohio, and 
that, on the expiration of his second term as President, he retired 
to ‘the house’ in that place (page 445). But instead of Monroe 
County, it should be Clermont County, as more clearly indicated by 
the Japanse author or translator, and as may be readily verified 
by any careful student of history or geography. (See Grant's 
Memoirs, Vol. I., page 24).”” 

—Prof. Lombroso, Dr. Nordau’s master, will contribute to the 
August Forum a paper summing up the most noteworthy results 
that have been achieved in criminology. To a future number of 
the same periodical, Maurus Jékai, the Hungarian novelist, states- 
man, soldier, financier and educator, will contribute an autobio- 
graphical article. 

—With the one exception of the Spencer Library, the largest 
private sale of a collection of works ever made is said to be that 
just concluded, by which Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, become the 
owners of the famous library of Mr. N. Q. Pope of Brooklyn. 
There are between 7000 and 10,000 volumes in this collection, 
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most of them very rare, fine editions, The price asked by Mr, 
Pope was $200,000. Whether this sum was paid him, we do not 
know; but we know that a high price was paid and that the transac- 
tion was a very important one. The collection, we believe, was really 
made by the late Mrs. Pope, whose taste and liberality as a book- 
buyer were well known among the dealers in rare books. InJune, 
1891, a well-known Shakespearean scholar wrote to the editors of 
The Critic :—‘' Can you tell me anything of Mrs. Abby E. Pope 
of Brooklyn? I should like to know something of the lady who 
gave nearly 2000/. for the only perfect copy of Malory’s ‘ Morte 
D’ Arthur,’ which our British Museum strangely did zo¢ buy when it 
was sold a few years ago.” The late Gordon L. Ford of Brooklyn 
was at once applied to for the desired information. Not knowing 
just what Zhe Critic's correspondent wished to learn, he replied: 
‘I know both Mr. and Mrs. Pope as enthusiastic book lovers and 
collectors, having, in special lines, a library equalled by few.” 
Now the lady is dead and the British Museum has a chance to re- 
deem itself, It is the intention of Dodd, Mead & Co. to sell the 
library ¢# d/oc, if possible. 

—At the auction sale of Lord Oxford’s books at Sotheby’s, Lon- 
don, a second-folio Shakespeare has brought 540/. 


—D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘‘An Imaginative: Man,” by 
Robert S. Hichens, author of ‘‘ The Green Caraation’’; ‘‘In the 
Year of Jubilee,’’ by George Gissing; ‘‘ In Gld New England,” by 
Hezekiah Butterworth; and ‘‘ Mrs. Musgrave and ier Husband,” 
by Richard Marsh, 

—Mr. H. M. Alden, the editor of Harper's Monthly and author 
of ‘* God in His World,’’ will publish in August, through Harper 
& Bros., a volume entitled ‘* A Study of Death.” 

—J. B. Lippincott Co.’s announcements include ‘‘Too Late 
Repented,” by Mrs. Forrester; ‘‘ A Magnificent Young Man,” 
by John Strange Winter; ‘‘ Josiah’s Alarm” and ‘‘ Abel Perry’s 
Funeral,” by Josiah Allen’s Wife; ‘‘ A Holiday in Spain and 
Norway,” by Caroline White Earle; ‘‘ Fate at the Door,” by 
Jessie Van Zile Belden; ‘‘ Bunch Grass Stories,” by Mrs, Lindon 
W. Bates; ‘‘Captain Dreams, and Other Stories,”” by Capt. 
Charles King, and paper-covered editions of his ‘‘ Foes in Am- 
bush” and ‘Starlight Ranch.”” They have in preparation, also, 
a guide for laymen whose official duties lead them to visit hospi- 
tals, by Drs. J. S. Billings, S. Weir Mitchell and Henry M. Hurd, 

—Mr. Edward Arnold, publisher to the India Office, "London, 
will open in the fall a branch house in this city, at 70 Fifth Avenue. 
He is about to publish ‘‘ The Land of the Nile Springs,” by Col. 
Colville, with illustrations, and Prof. Walter Raleigh’s recent ad- 
dress at the Royal Institution on Robert Louis Stevenson. 


—The identity of some pseudonymous authors has been leaking 
out. In the case of ‘* The Shen's Pigtail,” it is only a partial 
revelation, but Anglo-Chinamen (so to call them) will recognize 
in ‘‘Mr. M.” Mr. C. W. Mason, The author of ‘ Lesser’s 
Daughter "’ and ‘‘ A Splendid Cousin”’ is none other than Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick, the translator of Caroline Schlegel. ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith,” the author of ‘* Old Brown's Cottages,”’ is not a lady, as 
some reviewers imagined, judging presumably by his knowledge 
of district-visiting, but a well-known essayist, Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son, who, by the way, has contributed the volume on Golf to the 
Badminton Library. In ‘*Oswald Valentine’’ the reader will 
recognize one of the three Cambridge graduates who produced, 
under the initials V. O. C. S., ‘‘ The Passing of a Mood.” Heis 
Mr. Oswald Sickert, the younger brother of Mr. Walter Sickert, 
the impressionist painter. The most recent pseudonym—‘‘ R. E. 
Francis’’—turns out to cover the identity of Miss Frances Poynter, 
well known in art circles and the writer of some successful novels. 

—We announced last weel# that the Rowfant Club of Cleveland 
had in preparation a volume of prose selections from the works of 
the late Mr. Locker-Lampson’s writings. The volume will con- 
tain selections from his verse. 

—W. J. Courthope, author of the ‘* History of English Poetry,” 
is said to be a candidate for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, 
vacated by Mr. F. T. Palgrave. He won the Newdigate prize 
thirty years ago, and is now the First Civil-Service Commissioner. 
Another candidate is Mr. Robert Bridges. 

—‘*The banquet to Sir Walter Besant,” says I. N. F, in last 
Sunday’s 7rzbune, ‘‘ was a love-feast for the Authors’ Society, of 
which he has been the leading spirit. The spacious hall of the 


Holborn Restaurant was filled with a company of 250 authors of 
both sexes. Sir W. Martin Conway presided, and Mr. Hall Caine 
opening with a sympathetic 

ng forth with dignity and 


made the speech of the evening, 


message from Mr. Ruskin and setting 
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power Sir Walter Besant’s aims and achievements.as a literary 
workman, his services to literary people of every class and to the 
country in carrying the rights of their property a long step toward 
a just and equitable international law, and his successful labors as 
the founder and chief of the Authors’ Society. Sir Walter Besant 
replied in excellent taste, diverting attention from himself to the 
distinction conferred upon the profession of literature and enlarg- 
ing upon the great work of the Authors’ Society in promoting the 
dignity and independence of men-of-letters.”’ 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie has subscribed $400 to the testimonial 
to Dr. S. F. Smith, author of ** America,” making the desired 
total of $2000, 


—We find this item among last Wednesday's cablegrams :— 
** LONDON, July 3.—The trial of the action for divorce brought 
against her husband by the novelist, Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes), was begun before Justice Sir Francis Jeune this morn- 
ing. Mrs. Craigie accuses her husband of cruelty and faithless- 
ness, In her complaint she sets forth that her maiden name was 
Pearl Richards, She was born in the United States, and married 
in 1887, when she was nineteen years of age. Her husband was 
then an official in the Bank of England.’’ Divorce was granted. 


—Mr. Theodore Tilton has just issued, through the Oxford 
University Press, a booklet of sonnets ‘‘ to the memory of Frederick 
Douglass.” It opens with these lines :— 

‘*T knew the noblest giants of my day, 
And he was of them, strong amid the strong”; 
and closes with these :— 
‘*My country, hark to me: 
Let us, in yonder Capitol of ours, 
Mould him a statue of enduring brass 
Out of the broken chains of slaves set free.” 
The same author is preparing a volume of ‘‘ Articles from Europe,” 
to be made up chiefly of essays, published during the past fifteen 
years in various periodicals, on John Bright, Lincoln, Grant, 
Gambetta, Schliemann, Victor Scheelcher, Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, the two Guérins and others. 


—Mr. George F. Parker, United States Consul, has been elected 
President of the Birmingham Dramatic and Literary Club. 


—The Buffalo Commercial declares The Critic's review of 
‘‘Four American Universities ” to be ‘‘the first really good and 
discriminating notice we have seen of the superb book,’’ The 
same paper says :—‘‘ We should be sorry to think that our readers 
inferred from a récent paragraph in this column, that 7he Critic 
freely appropriated Zangwill’s letters in 7he Pall Mall Magasine, 
We happen to know that 7he Critic paid, and paid well, for the 
revised proof sent by the author for special publication in 7%e 
Critic. This gives us a chance to say, by the way, that 7he 
Critic was never better than it is now, and that it is fairly en- 
titled to a place at the head of the best of literary weekly publica- 
ons on either side of the Atlantic.” 


—Over 200 inedited letters of Pestalozzi have been discovered’ 
in the archives of Yverdun, Canton Vaud. They contain much 
information concerning his work. 


—Mr, Irving Browne writes from Buffalo:—‘' Probably this 
will be the twentieth letter to tell you that Thomas Noel did not 
write ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep ' (as stated in ‘ The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’), but that Mrs. Emma Willard, 
the famous educator of Troy, did, or thought she did, for she pub- 
lished it with her other poems in 1830. The volume has become 
one of the scarcest of American books, because the family en- 
deavored to call it in and suppress it. It contained some rare 
gems. One was a celebration of great men who indulged in nur- 
sery pranks. Henry IV. of France, the poetess avowed, ‘rode a 
cragged stick to please his baby,’ and then 

‘In such like sports that noble freeman, 
Great De Witt Clinton broke his kneepan.’’ 

—The Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau sends us the following 
communication :—‘‘ Concerning a poem entitled ‘My Love,’ sup- 
posed to have been written by Edgar Allan Poe when seventeen 
years of age, which appeared in the New York Sua as discovered 
in a volume of Rollin’s ‘ Histoire Ancienne’ atthe University of Vir- 
ginia and has been copied widespread in other papers as a new 
poem by the well-known author, the following letter has been ad- 
dressed to Mr. Arthur Cassott by Mr. F. W. Page, Librarian of 
the University of Virginia :—‘The pamphlet containing Poe’s sup- 
posed poem is a quarto, price $2.25, published by students, with 
which the University has no concern. I never saw the MS, I 
was misquoted in the account of the discovery of the MS., and I 
regard the matter as a clever fake.’”’ 
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Marburg Bros., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md, 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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TONE AND MANNER OF 
BOOK ARE ee 

is what The Atlantic Monthi 
novel.” (Nation)—* Mr. F oe ie political novel.” 
(Times)—** A poreniben which is both alive and easily 
recognizable.” bune)—“‘A fine, tender love 
story.” Citerary Wea “+ Worth reading on sev- 
eral accounts.” (Review of Reviews) One of the 
that have a 

peared in our fiction” (isi) is THE HONORABL 


PETER STIRLING. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 84 Edition. $1.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO,, N. Y. 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


POEMS. By Lion. JoHNson. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies. Octavo. $1.50. 


A SEA MARK; A Threnody for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, By Buiss CARMAN. 
Duodecimo, limp paper, 25c. Fifty copies 
on hand-made paper, $1.00, Ready im- 
mediately, 


THE BLACK RIDERS, And Other Lines, 
By STEPHEN CRANE. Five hundred copies 
small octavo, printed throughout in capitals, 
$1.00; with fifty additional copies printed in 
green ink on Japan paper, $3.00. 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


6 of “a very good 











This book has an interest which pertains 
to very few novels.—V. Y. Times 


Satis 
Kovalevsky : 


Her Recollections of Childhood, translated 
from the Russian by Isang. F. Hapaoop, 
With a Biography by Anna CaRLoTTA 
Lerrizr, Duchess of Cajanello, trans- 
lated from the Swedish. 8vo, 800 pages, 
Frontispiece Portrait, cloth, $1.75. 


Tributes from the Critics, 


Itis much more than a biography: it is at once a 
thrilling romance and a treatise on manners and 
morals in Eastern Europe. Moreover, it is a book 
that one will read over and over, so complete is the 
fascination of this Russian woman.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


The reader will scarcely find a finer or clearer 
analysis of the thoughts of a child mind than here 
revealed, It is not only interesting, but deeply in- 
structive.—Chicago Inter Ocean, 


The book is int y inter showing the 
pluck and courage of a woman, breaking through 
the absurd restrictions upon woman’s intellectual 
development in lines of activity, confined previously 
to men.—Minneapolis Journal. 
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and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 





GARDEN AND ForEST 


A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Art and Forestry. 

‘* A year’s reading of GARDEN AND ForEst is 

an education.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 


Beautifully Iustrated. Published Weekly. 
$4.00 a Year. 


SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1888-89-90, $10 each. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1891-92-93-04, $6 each. 


Carriage prepaid to any part of the United States 
or Canada, 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 


Tribune Building, New York. 


THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—31 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; also information regarding prin- 
cipal hotels at such rts, their rates, 
accommodations, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to consult 
them before laying out your route. 
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OR SALE on favorable terms, a half-interest in 
& Well-established, high-class New York Pub- 
lishing House, issuing copyright fiction and 
eneral literature A most excellent opportunity 
‘or a young man of means desiring to conaect him- 
self actively with a publishing house whose works 
enjoy the highest repute. Full control not objected 
to where the purchaser has the requisite experience. 
For particulars, bona jide principals only may apply 
by letter to 
X. Y. Z , care THE CriTIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


Now Ready. Plate and India paper (Sheet Demy). 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

Library Edition (limited to 250 copies), con- 
taining 62 Plates (Views and Plans), with 
descriptive letterpress, re-published from 
“ The Builder,” revised and partiy re-written. 

Unbound (in portfolio), 37. 188. 6.; bound 
(whole buckram), 41. 4s. 


“The drawings are certainly very beautiful.”— 


The Times, 
‘A very attractive publication.”—Morning Post. 
‘A noble volume,” — Mall Gazette 


‘*A most interesting and useful work.”—Guardian, 








London: 
Pablisher of *‘The Builder,” 46, Catherine-st., W.C. 


Attractive Summer 


es eS ig 
MUSIC. 
“ Trilby Music.” 


Containing all the songs and instrumental 
pieces sung and played in Mr. Du Maurler’s 
famous novel. Both English and original 
versions of ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” ‘' Malbrouck,” 
** Bonjour, Suzon,” *' The Nut-Tree,” ‘* Can- 
t que de Noel,” “Au Clair dela Tune.” For 
plano, ‘‘ Ben Bolt” with variations, and 
Chopin’s Impromptu, op. 29. Oover illus- 
trated from drawings by Mr. Du Maurier. 


50 cents. 


College Songs. 100 Songs and Music, 
Favorite Collection of Waltzes, 
48 Waltzes, 
Royal Guitar Collection. (Vocal.) 42 
Songs. Arranged for Guitar. 


Royal Guitar Collection. (Jnstrwmental.) 
2 Pieces. 


Favorite Collection of Marches and Galops. 
54 Pieces. 


Royal Reed Organ Collection. 57 Pieces. 
War Songs. 55 Songs and Music, 
Songs of Sleep. By Clayton Johns. 
Songs for Children, By Cowen. 

Royal 4-Hand Collection. 388 Piano Duets. 


Each 5( Cents. 
“BAY STATE” 


GUITARS, 
MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS, 
ZITHERS. 


Musical Instruments of Every 
Description. 
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CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD 

THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 

At @ Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 

Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 

sire, and we will quote price by return mail, 

SPECIAL TERIS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST,, NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Sq ° 

Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter the 
will sell books at SWEEFING REMUCTIONS trom PUB- 
LISHERS' PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to 
Standard and 








chase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
urrent Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 
Forei ks. 
Mail Orders receive special attention. 
Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. 


application, 
BRENT AKO’S Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers 

9 Newsdealers, 31 Union Square, New York. 
RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wiu.iam Evarts Benjamin, 10 W. 22nd St., New York. 

Catalogues issued continually. 

THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarca Books. 
Back-number magazines, For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


N. Y, City, (West of B’way) 
the common, as also Maga- 
ion. 


Free on 











A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St. 
deals in Books that are out of 
zines, upon 





H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10rn Street, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals, Sets, vel- 


umes or single numbers. 
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numbers and, sets of all magazines. Fer 
rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
enil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 








. Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROFEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 





JOHN FISKE 


Begins a series of Historical Articles in the 


July Atlantic 


with a paper on 


The Elizabethan Sea Kings. 
Other articles of special interest are 
The Ship of State and the Stroke of 
Fate, by Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, 
An Architect’s Vacation,—Rural Eng- 
land, by Ropert SwAIN PEABopy. 
The Canals of Mars, 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
A Talk over Autographs, 
By GrorGE BirkBEcK HILL, 
A Philosopher with an Eye for Beauty, 
a Short Story, by Ropert Beverty Have. 
Chapters of the two strong Serials, A Sin- 
gular Life, by Miss PHErs, and The Seats 
of the Mighty, by Girsert PARKER; and 
Poems and Papers by Lovisz CHANDLER 
MOULTON, CLINTON Sonkaane J. M, Lup- 
Low, Henry Van Dyke, O1ive THORNE 
MILLER, and others. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 

11 East 17th Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Legends of the Rhine. 
BY H. A. GUERBER, 
Author of ** Myths of Greece and Rome,” 
1Vol., 448 pp. 12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.50 net. (With 
40 full-page Illustrations, 
FOR TOURISTS: ’ 
‘*This book is intended as a contribution to the 
study of Folklore and esa Legendary Guide to the 





Rhine.” —Awuthor’s 
GUERBER’S LEGENDS will sarely en- 
hance the pleasure of travellers and enable stay-at- 


homes to glean some idea of the legendary charms 
of this matchless river. 
*.* For by Booksellers, or sent postpaid on recetpt 


of price by 
, A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
50 Bast 10th St., N. Y. 








BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 


English Books 

Noble type H. W. HAGEMANN, 
Good paper Importer, 
London imprints 160 5th Ave., N, Y. 
Incomparable prices MOHAWK BUILDING, 
Scarce editions 

Ha bindings Catalogue sent gratis. 
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Trilbyana: 


The Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel 


Being a review of Mr. du Maurier’s ‘‘ Trilby,” a criticism of the Draw- 
ings, a notice of the Play, and an account of the various Entertainments 


The songs ‘‘Ben Bolt,” ‘* Malbrouck,” ‘‘Au Clair de la Lune,” etc. ; a re- 


d’Argail”’; and many other items of 
Critic. 


Portraits of Mr. du Maurier, a view of his house on Hampstead Heath, 
and a reproduction of his first contribution to Punch, containing likenesses of 


A 56-page pamphlet, about 9 by 6 inches, untrimmed. 


mbered copies, on deckle-edged, hand- 


made paper, with illustrations printed on separate sheets, each copy signed 
by the editors, J. B. & J. L. Gilder. $1 net. 
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New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


18S MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
M French and English School for Girls, 





NEW JERSEY 





The Misses me tis English, rae and German 


rd Day Schoo 
NEW BRUNSWICK, REW TURSEY, 
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New York, Newburgh. 


The thirtieth year 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
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New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F. Hartt, Principal. 
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85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
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THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
A OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Da. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirscror. 
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and instructorsof A 
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New York, New York City, 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Rex -opens Oct, ist. 
Edith H. Gregory, Elizabeth P. Getty, Principals, 2034 oat Av 





NORTH CAROLINA _ 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
S* MARY’S SCHOWL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 





Carolina, Advent term of the Fifty- Third School Year 
be Bey, Sept. * 1895. Special attention paid to 
Culture and Hyqene, Address the Rector, 
ev. R Swenes, P Bp 
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Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary EVANS, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest studenis. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 
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Philadelphia, Penn., 4913 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
A THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 





ScHOOL FoR TWENTY GIRLS. Under the charge of 

Mme. Henrietta Clere and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 

French warranted to be s; =— in two years, Terms, 
S00 a year. Address Mme. H. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
ISS BALD WINS ‘School for Girls, 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this school, Certificate admits to Vas- 
sar, Smith and Wellesley, a tage ven in both General 
and ovens Preparatory Rowen: Eighth year opens Sept. 
25, 1895. For circular, address, 
Miss FLORENCE BALpwin, Principal. 
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All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 











MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
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by oy or express to members out of town, 
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Send for Illustrated Hand-book 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET: 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening stréngth.—Latest United States Government 
‘00d Report, 
Rovat BAxinG Powpex Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 
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The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen, 

Sold in as cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 


20 styles, 10 cents; TADELLA PEN CO,, 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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